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SmiMAKY OF JOHNSON’S LIFE OF 
DRYDEX. 


I. Life of Dryden, pp ML Dr)'£len vaa bom in 
Northamptonshire in 1C31, brought up as an Anabaptist, 
and inherited an estate Trorth two hundred pounds a 
year. 

jEducated at Westminster School and Cambridge,*and 
Wrote poems at both places. 

First public performance, ffercie Slanzas on CromtceU, 
followed by Asirea Jleilta, on the Restoration. (Johnson 
defends him from the charge of inconstancy.) 

Wrote plays from 1G63 for thirty-one years, 

1. wad Gallant, nnsoccessfaL 

2. I’.tTftl la*rtes, first attempt at dramatic rhyme. 

3. Indian Emperor, sequel to Hovrard’E Indian Queen. 

In ICfiT, Anntis JftraWii, in quatrains ; here he 
begins to commend his own performances, 

Jn 1BG8 became Laureate and published Essay on 
Dramatic Poetry. 

4 . feecri-t I/sve 

5. Sir Martin >laraU, acensed o! plagiarism. 

6. The Tempest, a Tariation of Shakespeare’s play. 

In ICt3 he attacked Settle’s iTwipm* of Moneco. 

An Evening’s Love, with a preface on the Drama. 

8. Tyrannic 1/ive, severely criticised, 

9. Conquest of Granada, majestic and incredible, ridienh 

Vy Clifford. — 

ix 
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EUcanah Settle retaliated by attacking the Conquest of 
Gramda, 

10. ^larriagc a-la-modc. 

11. The Assign^ition, driven off the stnge. 

12. Amhoyna, to inflame the nation against the Buteh- 

13. ’ Troilus and Cress’ula, imitation of Shakspearc. 

14- The Spanish Friar, written against the Papists- 

15, The Bake of Guise, offended the Covenanters. 

10. Albion and Alhanius, a musical drama. 

17. The State of Innocence, imitated Paradise Lost, 

18. Aureng Zehe, his most elaborate drama. 

' 19. All for Love, the only play he wrote for himself,” 

20. Limberham, prohibited for indcccnc3\ 

*21- Oedipus, Brydcn was helped by Lee. 

22. Bon Sebastian, one of Bryden’s best dramas. 

23. Amphitryon, a very diverting play, 

24. Cleomencs, mentioned in the Guardian. 

25. King Arthur, never acted. 

26. Love Triumphant, a tragi' comedy, 1694. 

Johnson describes the state of the drama, and audi- 
ences ; the means of profit to the author, viz., dedication, 
copy, the third night. Dryden often wrote a preface of 
criticism. His prologues were sought for hy the 
dramatists. 

Ho wrote rapidly ; six dramas were published in 1678. 

Buckingham and Kochester were his chief enemies. 

Bucldngham ridiculed him in The JRchearsal. 

Bochestor patronised Settle as a rival of Drj^den. 

Critics accused him of plagiarism; he offered no 
defence. 

In 1679 Kochester employed men to waylay and beat 
Dryden. 

In 1680 Im translated Epistles of Ovid, and wrote a 
diiioour^c on translation. 
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Eikaiiah Settle retaliated by attacking the Conquest of 
Granada. . ■ 

10. Man’iage a-la-inode. 

11. The Assignation, driven oflf the stage. 

12. Amboyna, to inflame the nation against the Dutcli: 

13. TroUus and Cressida, imitation of Shakspeare. 

11. The Spanish Priar, written against the Papists. 

15. Tlie Duke of Guise, offended the Covenanters, 

16. Albion and Albanius, a musical drama. 

17. The State of Innocence, imitated Paradht Lot^L 

18. Aureag Zebc, his most elaborate drama. 

19. All for Love, “ the only play he wrote for himself.” 

20. Limber ham, prohibited for indecency. 

^1. Oedipus, Dryden was helped by Lee. 

22. Lon Sebastian, one of Lryden’s best dramas. 

23. Amphitryon, a very diverting play, . 

24. Cleomenes, mentioned in tho Guardian, 

25. ICing Arthur, never acted. 

2C, Love Triumphant, a tragi-comedy, 16*04. 

Tohnson describes the state, of the drama, and audi- 
les \ the means of profit, to the author, viz., dedication, 
>y, the third night. Dryden often Tvrote a preface of 
i>icism. His prologues '^were sought for by the 
imatists. 

[io wrote rapidly ; six dramas ^Ye^e published in 1678. 
Buckingham and Eochester were his chief enemies. 
Buckingham ridiculed him in The EehcarsaL 
Rochester patronised Settle as a rival of Dryden. 
Critics accused him of plagiarism; he offered no 
fence. 

[n 1679 Eochester employed men to waylay and beat 
yden. 

In IG80 ho translated Epistles of Ovid, and wrote a 
icourso on translation. 
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He continued the work of "Waller and Denhaxa, and 
eftablhhed the new versihcatioiL 

4. HU TmnsUtions, pp. 64*5. 

Jon^Q copied the Latin author word by word. 

Feltbam translated line by line. 

Sandys struggled to produce an e^joal number of lines. 

Holiday devoted more attention to meaning than to 
words. 

Cowley asserted his liberty, and too boldly left bis 
anthors. 

Dryden fixed limits of poetical liberty, and gave rules 
and examples of translation. ^ 

Languages vary in style and idiom. The translator 
must express the author’s thoughts as the author would 
have done had he been Lnglish. A translator should be 
like his author, and not try to excel him. 

5. £5ect of want on Diyden’s works, pp. 65-7. 

Poverty lessened the excellence and increased the 

number of Drydcn’a works. Had be written less he 
might not have written better 

His poems were mostly “occasional”; he could not 
choose bis matter, nor delay the publication; he was 
circumscribed by the narrowness of his subjecL Birth, 
marriage, funerals, wars, provide no new ideas. 

Such compositions merit praise on account of these 
drawbacks. 

C. Diyden'g versification, pp 07-77. 

He learnt the alternately -rhy med stanza from Dare- 
nan t. 

He is fond of forced conceits. ( J ohnson gives examples.) 

His Auraig Zd/t marks the establishment of bis 
principles of versification. 
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His ^\^ritiugs often show a malignity to tho priesthood, 
which suggests irreverence for religion. 

He frequently suffered from want, the cause of which 
is doubtfuL Tonson paid 250 guineas for his Fables, 
and treated Dry den with rudeness ; the Ormond family^ 
were liberal to him; his salary as Laixreate was very 
irregularly paid. 

He was the literary monarch at WilFs coffee-house. 

He frequently shows his belief in astrology. 

3. Dry den as a critic, pp. 55-64. He first taught the 
jwinciples of composition. 

Biiildffue oil the Drama ; excellent portraits of English 
dramatists, the account of Shakspeare is a model of 
criticism. His criticism is that of a poet * Dry den leads 
the reader in quest of graceful Truth through fragrance 
and flowers : Rymcr leads through thorns and brambles 
to ungraceful and repulsive truth. Dry den's criticism is 
majestic ; Ryiner's is ferocious. 

Dryden wrote with a full mind, and did not elaborate 
his work; hence ho is not constant. Thus he both 
defends and deserts dramatic rhyme. 

His remarks on writers are nob always trustworthy! 
(Jolinson gives various examples, pp. 50, 60.) 

His literature (literary Icnowledge) ^vas limited to few 
books, and is either obvious, or superficial, or erroneous. 

His general knowledge was extensive, resulting from 
an active, inquiring mind, a quick apprehension, a 
judicious selection, a happy memorj^ a keen appetite for 
knowledge, and a ‘‘powerful digestion." 

Nearly all his prose consists of criticism. 

His stylo is equable and varied, has no prominent 
characteristics, and is nob easily imitated. ' • 
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He continued the work of Waller and Penham, and 
csUbllsbed the new versification. 

4. Hie Translations, pp. C4-5, 

Jonson copied the Latin author word bj word. 

Feltbam translated line by line. 

Sandys struggled to produce an eqnal number of lines. 

Holiday devoted more attention to meaning than to 
words. 

Cowley asserted his liberty, and too boldly left his 
authors. 

Pryden fixed limits of poetical liberty, and gave rules 
and examples of translation. ^ 

Languages vary in style and idiom. The translator 
must express the author's thoughts as the author would 
have done bad he been English. A translator should be 
like his author, and not try to excel him. 

5. E^ect of want on Drydea’s works, pp. 05-7. 

Poverty lessened the excellence and increased the 

number of Dryden’s works. Had he written less he 
might not have written better. 

Bis poems were mostly “occasional"; he could not 
choose his matter, nor delay the publication ; he was 
"circumscribed by the narrowness of his subject. Birth, 
marriage, funerals, wars, provide no new ideas. 

Such compositions merit praise on acconnt of these 
drawbacks. 

6. Dryden’s versification, pp. 67-77. 

He learnt the altemately-rhj med stanza from Parc* 
nant. 

He is fond of forced conceits. (Johnson gii es examples.) 

Uis Aurcjij Zde marks the establishment of his 
principles of versification. 
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xiv 

7. Absalom and Achitopliel, pp. 77-S. Political and 
controversial, containing all possible excellences of such 
a subject. Some lines are improper, many are irroli- 
gious ; its allegories are strained too far ; it wearies the 
reader; historical truth hampered the poet^s powers, and 
prevented a fitting climax. 

8. The Medal, pp. 78*9. On a narrow plan, though 
showing the writer's skill. Tiic portrait of Shaftesbury 
is well delineated and strongly coloured, 

9. Threnodia Augustalis, pp. 79-80. Defective because 
the metre is irregular ; is neither tender nor dignified, 
neither magnificent nor pathetic. Shows too mucli 
pleasure at the prospect of tho now reign to be a sincere 
lament over the late King, 

10. Lyric Poems, pp. 80-2. The poem on Mrs. 
Killigrew is the noblest ode in our language-. 

The first Ode on St. CeciliiCs Day is splendid, vigorous, ' 
and striking, but inferior to the second. 

Eleonora shows Dryden's skill in elegy, but lacks . 
illustration. The praise is too general because the poet 
did not know the object of his praises. 

11. Religio Laici, pp. 82-3. The only voluntary : 
cftiision; rather argumentative than poetical; a happy 
example of a middle kind of writing,'' neither towering 
to tho skies, nor creeping along the ground. 

12. The Hind and Panther, pp. 83-6. Dryden's 
longest poem. Similar in style to Eelif/io Laid The 
scheme is injudicious and incommodious. It is absui-d 
for one beast to counsel another to believe in the 
infallibility of tho Pope, to discuss tho Niccne Fathers, 
and to declare herself to bo the Catholic Church. 

^ lout ague and Prior detected these incongruities and 
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jESiy and cnpj-diriiT tire ca=3£\l tl to h» 
tsS it is csefij as an example cT ^ poetics! ntionciiKc.’’ 
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cxtrtra^act Saiieiy aad lick cf poiiUca! tojcsi^t. 

If. Tiasslaticn cf Jnrcnal, p Sr. Pmerr&s the ui* 
bst lacks the dignity of the cri^rinaL 


15. Trasslition cf Ysi^ pp ST -9. ‘‘Th* most 

Dcble and spirited trandation that I knoir in any 
langnn^e * (Pope). Attacked by ililbonme. Imitated 
by manj^ bat not often ^nth success. It \riU bear the 
test of bein^ judged by its general effects and uhimste 
result^ for in spite of small defects it “ keeps the mind 
in pleasing captivity,'’ 

16. Pables, p. 69. These are ieno\~aticm3 of some of 
Chaucer's Tales. 

17. Alexander’s Feastj, p 90. Exhibits the liighest 
flight of fancy and the most exact nicety of art. Stands 
without a rivah ITas produced in a fortnight 

IS.’ General survey of Dryden’s labonis, pp 91 100. 

L Ms Mijul ; comptehensi\ a by nature, enriched with 
knowledge j a strong reason, a vigorous genius, but not 
a quick sensibility ; unacquainted with simple, ingenuous 
passiona. 


JOHNSON’S UJj’ii: UiJ’ DttxuJiiiN. 

Lovei pure, disinterested Ipve.did nob arouse his 
Ities^ he looked on it as ‘a means or a result of 
er passions, such as rivalry, ambition, or revenge. 

L PathoB : rare in his ^vo^ks j simplicity he despised; 
ire had no attractions for him. 

^ Motives : to fill the ear ; to captivate an audience j 
show learning; to engage in disputation and to 
ong the argument, 

. Corned j/: he was not naturally qualified for this; 
jests are those of action rather than of sentiment, 
humour is acquired by imitation, 

i, Exiraragant imagcnj ; ho approached absurdity, 

. wrote lines which are almost devoid of meaning, 
hnson gives examples.) These bursts of magnificent 
ravagance pleased his audience and himself, though 
sould not approve of them. 

ii. Less noUe faults : frequent use of mythology and 
le in connection with religion; pedantic display of 
iwledge ; meanness or confusion of metaphors ; vanity 
ise of French words ; negligence in composition, and 
ection to correct and revise his work* 

diL Versification : described in a triplet by Pope. He 
iblished the use of Triplets and Alexandrines. His 
mes are rarely open to objection. He enriched* his 
guage with a greater variety of models than any other 
hor. 

LO, Bryden’s observations on Tragedy, pp. 100-8. 

10, Original letter from Dxyden to his sons, pp, 

^ 10 . 
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IC31-1701. 

Or the great pott whose iife I aia alx>ut to dehueate, the 
curiosity which hw repuUtJon inuat excite will reqaire* a. 
display more ample than can now be gi^en. His conUm* 
poririe*, however they reverenced his ^eniua, left his life 
unwritten , and nothin^ therefore can be known beyond 
whatcastial mention and uncertain tradition liave supplied. 

John ItrydeQ was bom Augnst d, 1(131, at Aldwiucle, 
near Oundle, the t>on of Erasmus I>iy<}eu of Tichmarxln who 
WM the thin] son of Sir Era,smu.s Drydeti, Baronet, of Canons 
Ashby. All these places are w Northatuptonehire ; but the 10 
original stock of the family was in the cwunty of Ilontingdon. 

He is reported by his last biographer. Derrick, to hare 
inhented from hn father an estate of two hundred a year, 
and to have been bred, as said, an Anabaptist For 
either of these particalam no authonty is gircn. Soch a 
fortnue ought to hare semred him from that poverty which 
aeema alwaj a to have oppressed lum , or if he had wasted 
if, to have male him ashamei) of publishing his oeccaoities. 
But though he bad mani enemies, who undoubtedly exa- 
mined hu life with a scruttny suiScientiy malicious, I do so 
not remember that be is ever chargal with waste of hia 
patrimony. He was indeed sometimes reproachesd for 
his first religion. I am therefore inclined to believe that 
Derrick’s inUUigeoce was partly true, and (lartlj ernoneouA 
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From Westminster School, where he was instructed as one 
of the king’s scholars by Dr. Busby, whom he long after 
continued to reverence, he was in 1650 elected to one of the 
Westminster scholarsliips at Cambridge. 

Of his school performances has appeared only a poem 021 
the death of Lord Hastings, composed with great ambition 
of such conceits as, notwithstanding the reformation begun 
by Waller and Denham, the example of Cowley still kept in 
reputation. Lord Hastings died of the smalbpox, and his 
10 poet has made of the pustules first rosebuds, and then gems; 
at last exalts them into stars ; and says, 

No comet need foretell his chango drew on, 

^ Whose corps might seem a constoUation. 

^ At the university he does not appear to have been eager 
of poetical distinction, or to have lavished his early wit 
either on fictitious subjects or public occasions. He pro- 
bably considered that he wlio purposed to be an author, 
ouglifc f 2 rst to be a student. He obtained, whatever "was the 
reason, 110 fellowship in the college. Why he was excluded 
20 cannot now be known, and it is vain to guess ; had he 
thouglit himself injured, he knew how to complain. In the 
Life of Plutarch he mentions his education in the college 
with gratitude ; but 222 a prologue at Oxford, he has these 
lines : 

O.xford to him a dearer name shall he 

Than his own mother-university ; 

Thebes did his rude, unknowing youth engoge ; 

He chooses Athens in his riper age. 

It was 22 ot till the death of Cromwell, in 1658, that he 
30 became a public candidate for fame, by publishing Heroic 
Stanzas on the late Lord Protector ; which, compared with 
the verses of Spiat and Waller on the same occasion, were 
sullicieiit to raise great expectations of the rising poet. 

When tlie Icing was restorer], Dryde 2 ), like tlie other-pane- 
gyrists of usurpation, changed his opinion, or hia profession, 
and published Astrea Pedux ; a poem on the happy restom- 
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tion and return of liU most sacred ilajesty King Charles 
the Second. 

The rejiroach of inconstancy rras, on thia occasion, shared 
with such numbera, that it produced neither hatred nor 
disgrace I If he changed, he clianged 'With the nation. It 
■was, however, not totally forgotten when hU reputation 
raised him enemies. 

The same year he praised the new king in a second poem 
on his restoration. In the ^Vstrea was the line. 

An boinJ itdincM first imndca the tar, 10 

And m that silence we a tempest fear — 

for whicli he was persecuted with perpetual ridicule, perhaps 
with more than was deserved. Silence is indectl mere priva- 
tion ; and, so considered, cannot invade; hut pmation 
likewise certainly is darLntti, and probably cdd, jet poetry 
has never been refused the right of ascribing effects or 
agency to them as to ■positive -powers. No man scruples 
to say that darlneit hinders him from Ins -work; oV that 
cold has killed the plants. Death is also pniation; yet 
who has made any difficulty of assigning to Death a datt20 
and the power of striking 1 

In settlmg the order of hia works there is some difccidty ; 
for, even when they are important enough to be formally 
offered to a patron, he does not commonly date his dedica- 
tion; the tune of writing aiid publishing is not always the 
same ; nor can the first editions be easily found, if even from 
them could be obtained the necessary information. 

The tune at which his first play was exhibited is not 
certainly known, beuuse it was not pnnted till it was, 
some years afterwards, altered and revu ed ; but since the 30 
plays arc said to be printed in the order in which they were 
written, from the dates of some, those of others may be 
mferred , and thus it may be collected, that in 1663, in the 
thirty -second year of h» life, he commencetl a writer for the 
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novtir to liavo loved tha.t exercise of his genius, or to have 
much pleased himself with his own dramas. 

Of the stage, when he had once invaded it, he kept pos- 
session for many years ; not indeed without the competition 
of rivals who sometimes prevailed, or the censure of critics, 
whicli was often poignant and often just j but with such a 
degree of reputation as made him at least secure of being 
heard, whatever might be the final determination of the public. 

His first piece was a comedy called the Wild Gallant. 
10 He began with no happy auguries ; for his performance was 
so much disapproved, that he was compelled to recall it, and 
change it from its imperfect state to the form in which it 
now appears, and which is yet sufficiently defective to vindi- 
cate the critics. 

I wish that there were no necessity of following the pro- 
gress of his theatrical fame, or tracing the meanders of his 
mind through the whole series of his dramatic performances; 
it will be fit, however, to enumerate them, and to take 
especial notice of those that are distinguished by any 
20 peculiarity, intrinsic or concomitant ; for the composition 
and fate of eight-aiub twenty dramas include too much of a 
poetical life to be omitted. 

In 1GG4 he published the Rival Ladies, which lie dedicated 
to the Earl of Orrery a man of high reputation both as a 
writer and a statesman. In this play he made his essay of 
dramatic rhyme, which he defends, in his dedication, with 
sufficient certainty of a favourable hearing ; for Orrery was 
himself a writer of rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with Sir Robert Howard in the Indian 
30 Queen, a tragedy in rhyme. The parts whicii either of them 
wrote are not distinguished. 

Tlie Indian Emperor was published in 1667. It is a 
tragedy in rhyme, intended for a sequel to Howard’s Indian 
Queen. Of this connection notice was given to the audience 
by [printed bills, distributed at the door ; an expedient sup- 
posed to be ridiculed in the Rehearsal, wlien Bayes tells 
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tQanjr reams he has printed, to instil into the audience 
some conception of Lis plot. 

In this pla/ is the description of Nijfht, nhtch Bjmier has 
made famous b/ preferring it to those of all other poets. 

The practice of making tragedies in rhjfme was introduced 
soon after the Restoiation, as it seems h/ the Eari of Orrer/, 
ill compliance with the opinion of Charles the Second, who 
had formed bis taste b/ the French theatre ; and Dr^den, 
who wrote, and made no difficulty of declaring that he wrote, 
only' to please, and who perliaps knew that by i/s dexterity 10 
of versification he was more likely to excel others in rhyme 
than without it, very readily adopted his master’s preference. 

He therefore made rhyming tragedies, till, by the preralejcc 
of manifest projjnety, he seems to have grown ashamed of 
making them any longer 

To this play is prefixed a \ ery vehement defence of dra- 
matic rhyme, in confutation of the jirefai-e to the Duke of 
liCrma, in ivhich Sir Robert Howard had censured it- 

In IfiGT he published Arnius* Mirabihs, the Year of 
Wonders, which may be esteemed one of his most elaborate 20 
worka 

It 13 addressed to Sir Robert Howard by a letter, nhich is 
not properly a dedication , and, writing to a poetj, he has 
iiitersiiersed many critical observations, of which some are 
common, and some perliaps veiitureil without much con- 
sideration. He began, even now, to exercise the domination 
of conscious genius, by recommending his own performance , 

“I am satisfied that as the Pnnee and General [Rujiert and 
Monk] are incomparably the best subjects I e'er bad, 
so what I have wntten on them is much better than what 1 30 
have performe’d on any other. As I have endeavoured to 
adorn my poem with noble thoughts, so much more to express 
those thoughts with elocution ** 

It IS wntten in quatrains, or heroic stanzas of four itnes ; 
a measure which he liad learned from the Goudibert of 
Davenant, and which be then thought the m(>st me 

/ 
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that the English language affords. Of this stanza he men- 
tions the encumbrances, increased as they were by the 
exactness which the age required. It was, throughout his 
life, very much his custom to recommend hia works by 
rcpreseuUtiou of the difficulties that he had encountered, 
without appearing to have sufficiently considered, that where 
there is no difficulty there is no pi-aise. 

There seems to be, in the conduct of Sir Robert Howard 
and Drydeii towards each other, something that is not now 
10 easily to bo explained. Drydeu, in his dedication to tlie 
Earl of Orrery, had defended dramatic rhyme ; and Howard, 
in tile preface to a collection of plays, had censured liis 
opinion. Bryden vindicated himself in his Dialogue on 
Dramatic Poetry : Howard, in his preface to the Duke of 
Lerma, animadverted on the Vindication ; and Dryden, in 
a preface to the Indian Emperor, replied to the Animad' 
versions with great asperity, and almost with contumely. 
The dedication to this play is dated the year in which the 
Annus Minibiiis was published. Here appears a strange 
20 inconsistency ; but Langbaine affords some help, by relating 
that the answer to Howard was not published in the first 
edition of the play, but was added when it was afterwards 
reprinted ; and as the Duke of Lerma did not appear till 
1668, the same year in which the dialogue Nvas published, 
there was time enough for enmity to grow up between 
authors, who, writing both for the theatre, were natumlly 
rivals. 

He was now so much distinguished, that in 1668 he suc- 
ceeded Sir \Yilliain Davenaut as poetdaureat. The salary of 
30 the laureab liad been raised in favour of Joiisoii, by Cliarles 
the First, from an hundred marks to one hundred pounds a 
year and a tierce of wine ; a rev'cnue in those days not 
inadequate to the conveniences of life. 

The same year, he published his Essay on Dr«\matic Poetry, 
an elegant and instructive dialogue, in which we are told, by 
Prior, that the principal character is meant to represent the 
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Dale of Dorset. Tbia work seem* to Jiave given Addison a 
modei for lua Dinlogaes upon MecUU. 

Secret liOve, or the Maiden Qaeen (1GGS\ is a tragi- 
comedy. In the preface he dismisses a carious question, 
whether a poet can judge well of his own productions 7 and 
detenuiues very justly, thatv of the plan and disposition, 
and all that can be reduced to principles of science, the 
author may depend upon his own opinion ; but that, in 
those parts where fancy predominates, self-love may easily 
deceive. He might have observed that what is good only 10 
because it pleases, cannot be pronounced good till it has 
been found to p]ea.«e. 

Sir Martin Marall (ICCS) is a comedy, published with- 
out preface or dedication, and at first without the uamw of 
the author. Laugbaine charges it, like most of the rest, 
with plagiarism ; and observes, that the song is translated 
from Voiture, allowing however that both the sense and 
measure are exactly observed 

The Tempest (1670) u an alteration of Shakspeare’s 
play, made by Dryden in conjunction with Daveuaut, 20 
“whom,” 8a}s he, “1 found of eo quick a fancy, that nothing 
was proposed to him in which he could not suddenly produce 
a thought extremely pleasant and surprising , and those first 
thoughts of his, contrary to the Latin proverb, were not 
always the least happy ; and as lus fancy was quick, so like- 
wise were the products of it remote and new He borrowed 
not of any other ; and lus imaginations were such as could 
not easily enter into any other man ” 

Tlie effect produced by the conjunction of these two 
powerful minds was, that to Shakspeares monster, Caliban, 30 
is added a sister-monster, Sicorax ; and a woman, who, in 
the original play, had never seen a man, is in this brought 
acquainted with a man that had never seen a woman 

About this time, in 1673, Dr} den seems to have had his 
quiet much dutnrbed by the success of the Empress of 
Morocco, a tragedy written m rhyme by Elkanah Settle, 
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wUicli wa 3 ao much applauded, as to make him fchiuk his 
supremacy of re])Utatiou in aoiuc danger. Settle luid not 
only been proape voua on the stage, but, in the conlldenoo of 
Huccesa, had publisimd his play, witli sculptures and a preface 
of defmnco. ilero was one oireuce added to another ; and, 
for the hist blast of inlkimmation, it was acted at Wliitehall 
by the court- ladies. 

Dryden could not now repress these eiuotious, which he 
Gillcd iiulignation, and others jealousy ; but wrote upon the 
10 play and the dedication such criticism as malignant iin- 
patience could pour out in Jiasto. 

Of Settle he gives this chaiaclor : “ He’s an animal of a 
most deplorcil nndcrstaudiug, without conversation. Hia 
being is in a twilight of sense, ajul some glimmering of 
thought which he can never fashion into wit or English, 
llis style is boisterous and rough-hewn, his rhyme iueorrig* 
ibly lewd, and his numbers perpetually harsh and ill* 
sounding. The little talent which ho has, is fancy. lie 
sometimes labom's with a thought ; but, with the pudtler ho 
20 makes io bring it into the world, Tis commonly still-born ; 
so that, for want of learning and elocution, ho will never be 
able to e.xprcss any thing either naturally or justly.” 

This is not very decent j yet this is one of the Jjages in 
which criticism pi’e vails most over brutal fury, lie pro- 
ceeds : “ He has a lieavy hand at fools, and a great felicity 
in writing nonsense for them, DVoIs tliey will be in spite of 
him. Ilia King, his two Empresses, hia Villain, and his 
Sub-villain, nay hia Ilero, have all a certain natural cast of 
tlic father— their folly wiw born ami bred in them, and 
no something of the Elkanah will be visible.” 

This is Bryden^s general deolamatiou ; I will not withhold 
from the reader a particular remai*k. Having gone through 
the iirat act, he says, “ To conclude this act with the luoBt 
rumbling piece of nonsense spoken yet t 

To lUltcriwg bj»htuiug ovir (cigu'd smiloa conform, 

W Inch, l);\ck d with thunder, do hut gild a storm. 
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Conform a mile to Ughtnin<}t make a mile imitate lightning, 
and fiattenng hghtnhig ; lightning sure is a threatening 
thing. And this lightning must gild a etorm. Now, if I 
must conform my smiles to lightning, then my smiles must 
gild a storm too ; to gild mth smiUe is a new invention of 
gliding. And gild a storm by being haded with thunder. 
Thnuder is Jjart of the storm ; so one part of the storm must 
help to gild another part, and help by hacking', as if a man 
would gild a thing the better for being backed, or having a 
load upon his back. So that here js gilding bj con/ortntnj, 10 
smiling, lightning, backing, and thundering. The whole is as 
if I should say thus I will make my coiinlerfeit smiles look 
like a flattering stone-horse, which, being baeked with a 
trooper, does but gild the battle I am mistaken if iionseiTse 
is not here pretty thick sown Sure the poet writ these two 
lines aboard some smack in a storm, and, being sea-sick, 
spewed up a good lump of clotted nonsense at once.” 

Heie IS perhaps a suflicient specimen , but as the pamphlet, 
though Hr^den’a, has never been thought worthy of re- 
jvibU<aAvwtt, awd w not easily tn Ijti {wand, \t may gratify 20 
curiosity to quote it moie largely 

Whene’er she Ueeds, 

Uc no severer a dsoination needs. 

That dares pronounce the srntence of her death, 

Than the infection that attends that breath, 

Thai attends that breath - — The poet is at breath again 
breath can never 'scape luni , and here he brings ni a bread 
that must be infectious w ith pronouncing a eenteiice ; anc 
this sentence is not to be pronounced till the comlemaei. 
party bleeds , that is, she must be eicecuted first, anc 
sentenced after ; and the pronouncing of this sentence will b« 
infectious; tliat is, others will catch the disease of that 
sentence, and thia infecting of others will torment a man: 
self. The whole is thus ; when. */«c Idteds, fAoii needett nt 
greater hell or torment to thgself, than infecting of others bj 



fhicli was so much, applauded j as to make Iiim think his 
upremacy of reputation in some danger. Settle had not 
inly been prosperous on the stage, but, in the confidence of 
uccess, had published his play, with sculptures and a preface 
►f defiance. Here was one offence added to another ; and, 
or the last blast of inflammation, it was acted at Whitehall 
yy the court-ladies. 

Dryden could not now repress these emotions, which he 
billed indignation, and others jealousy ; but wrote upon the 
flay and the dedication such criticism as malignant im- 
mtience could pour out in haste. 

Of Settle he gives this character ; He's an animal of a 
Dost deplored understanding, without conversation. His 
being is in a twilight of sense, and some glimmering of 
fliought >vbich he can never fashion into wit or English. 
Sis style is boisterous and rough-hewn, his rhyme incorrig- 
ibly lewd, and his numbers perpetually harsh and ill- 
sounding. The little talent which he has, is fancy. He 
sometimes labours with a thought ; but, with the pudder he 
Hiakes to bring it into the world, 'tis commonly still-borii ; 
30 that, for want of learning and elocution, he will never be 
able to express any thing either naturally or justly.” 

This is not very decent ; yet this is one of the pages in 
which criticism prevails most over brutal fury. He pro- 
ceeds : He has a heavy hand at fools, and a great felicity 
in writing nonsense for them. Fools they will be in spite of 
him. His King, his two £m])resses, his Villain, and his 
bub-villain, jiay his Hero, have all a cez'tain natural cast of 
the father*— their folly was born and bred in them, and 
something of the Elkanah will be visible.” 

This is Dry den's general declamation ; I will nob withhold 
from the reader a particular remark. Having gone through 
the first act, he says, To conclude this act with the most 
rumbling piece of nonsense spoken yet : 

To flattering lightning our feign'd smiles conform, 
hicb, back d iriih thunder, do but giM a storm. 
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Conform a smtle lo lightning, make a mtlo iiuitato Ughintni;, 
and JlaUenag lightning ; lightning sure is a threatening 
thing. And this lightning roust gild a Now, if I 

must conform tay smiles to bghtning, then roy smiles roust 
gild a storm too . to gild with smiles is a ne*7 iurentioo of 
gliding And gild a storm by being haded triih thunder. 
’Tbuader is part of the storm , so one part of the storm must 
help to gild another part, and help by baching ; as if a man 
would gild a thing the better for being backed, or having a 
load upon bis back- So that here is gilding by eonfarming, 10 
smiling, lightning, hacking, and thundering. Tlie whole is as 
if I should say thus . I will make my counterfeit smiles look 
like a flattering stone -horse, which, being baiked with a 
trooper, docs but gild the battle I am mistaken if nonscltbe 
is not here pretty thick sown. Sure the poet writ these two 
hues aboard some smack lu a storm, and, being sea-sick, 
B)>ewcd up a good lump of clotted nonsense at once ” 

Here is perhaps a sufficient specimen , but as the pamphlet, 
though Dryden’s, has never been thought worthy of re- 
pubbcatioii, and is not easily to be found, it may gratifj SO 
curiosity to ijuote it more largely 

“ Whmo'er she bleeds, 
lie DO severer a dainnation nceda, 

That dare) proDouneo the bcntcnee of her death, 

Tliaa the lafcction that attends that breath. 

That attends that breath The poet is at breath again , 

breath can never 'scape him , and heie he brings in a breath 
that roust be infectious with pronouncing a sentence; and 
this sentence is not to be pronounced till the condemneil 
party bleeds ; that is, she roust be executed first, and 30 
sentenced after ; and the pronounang of tins sentence will be 
infectious; that is, others will catch the disease of that 
sentence, and this infecting of others will toiment a man’s 
self. The whole is thus . when she bleeds, thou needest no 
greater hell or torment to thyself than infecting of others 
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pronouncing a sentence upon hcK TP^bat hodge-podge does he 
make here ! Never was Butch grout such clogging, thick, 
indigestible stuff. But this ,13 but a taste to stny the 
stomach ; we shall have a more plentiful mess presently, 

“ Now to dish up the poet’s broth that I promised ; 

For wlieu we’re dead, and our freed souls enlarged, 

Of nature’s grosser burden we’re discharged, 

Then, gentle as a happy lover’s sigh, 

Like Avand'ring meteors through the air we’ll fly, 

And, in our airy walk, ns subtle guests, 

We'll steal into our cruel fathers' breasts, 

There read their souls, and track each passion’s sphere ; 

See how Revenge moves there, Ambition here ; 

And in their orbs view the dark characters 
Of sieges, ruins, murders, blood, and wars. 

Wo’!! blot out all these hideous draughts, and write 
Pure and white forms ; then with a radiant light 
Their breasts encircle, till their passions be 
Gentle as nature in its infancy ; 

Till, soften’d by our charms, their furies cease, 

And their revenge resolves into a peace. 

Thus by our death their quarrel ends, 

Whom living we made foes, dead we’U make friends. 

If this be not a very liberal mess, I will refer myself to the 
stomach of any moderate guest. And a rare mess it is, far 
excelling any Westminster white-broth. It is a kind of 
giblet porridge, made of the giblets of a couple of young 
geese, stodged full of nieieor^, orhs, spheres^ track, ?ddeous 
draughts, dark characters, v:hiie forms, and radiant lights, 
30 designed not only to please appetite, and indulge luxury, but 
it is also physical, being an approved medicine, for it is 
propounded, by Morena, as a receipt to cure their fathers of 
their clmleric humours ; and, were it written in characters as 
barbarous as the words, might very well pass for a doctor’s 
bill. To conclude : it is porridge, ’tis a receipt, ’tis I know 
not wliat: for, certainly, never anyone that pretended to 
write sense had the impudence before to put such stuff as 
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this into the mouths of those that were to speak it before an 
audience, whom he did not take to be all fools ; and after 
that to print il too, and expose it to the examination of the 
World. JBut let us see what we can make of this stuffl 
For when we're dead, end our freed souls enlarged — 

Here he tells us what it is to be dead \ it is to have t>ur freed 
tovlt set free. Now, if to have a soul set free, is to be deatl ; 
then to have & freed soul set free, is to have a dead man die. 
Then, gentle as a happy lover's sigh— . 

'fhey two like one sigh, and that one sigh like two wandering 1 
meteors, 

—Shall fly through the air — , 

That is, they shall mount above like falling stare, or else 
they shall skip like two Jacks with lanthoms, or Will with a 
wisp, and Aladge with a candle. 

“ And in, their airy viaXh steal into their cruel father^ breasts, 
like subtle guests. So that therr /others’ breasts must be in an 
edry rcalt, an airy icall of a fier. And there they utU read 
their souls, and trade the spheres of their passions That is, 
these walking diers, Jack with a lanthorn, etc, will put on 2 
his spectacles, and fall a reading souls, and put on his pumps, 
and fall n trading of spheres ’ so that he will read and run, 
Walk and fly, at the same time ' 0!i 1 Nimble Jack I Then 

he mil see, how revenge here, how ambition there ^Tlie 

birds will hop about And then view the dark diaracters of 
sieges, rums, murders, blood, and uars, in their orbs Traci 
the characters to their forms 1 Oh ! rare sport for Jack ' 
Hever was place so full of game as these breasts ' Tou 
cannot stir, but flush a sphere, star t a character, or unkennel 
an orb I" 3( 

Settle’s is said to have been the first play embellished with 
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^‘The poet has not only been so imprudent to expose ali 
this stufFj but so arrogant to defend it with au epistle ; liko 
a saucy booth-keeper, that, when he liad put a cheat upon 
the people, would Avrangle and fight with any that would 
not like it, or would oflfer to discover it ; for which arrogance 
our poet receives this correction ; and, to jerk him a little 
the sharper, I will not transpose liis verse, but by the help 
of his own words trans-non-sense sense, that, by my stuff, ' 
people may judge the better what his is : 

10 Great Boy, thy tragedy and sculptures dooo 

From press, and plates in fleets do homeward come : 

And, in rliliculous and humble pride. 

Their course in bal lad-sin gera‘ baskets guide, 
o "Whose greasy twigs do all new beauties take, 

From the gay shows thy dainty sculptures make. 

Thy lines a mess of rhyming nonsense yield, ' 

A senseless tale, with flattering fustian fill'd. 

No grain of sense docs in one line appear, 

Thy words big hulks of boisterous bombast bear. 

20 With noise they move, and from players’ mouths rebound. 

When their tongues dance to thy words’ empty sound. 

By thee inspired the rumbling verses roll, 

As if that rhyme and bombast lent a soul : » 

And with that soul they seem taught duty too, 

To hulling words does humble nonsense bow, 

As if it would tby worthless worth enhance, 

To th’ lowest rank of fops thy praise advance ; 

To whom, by instinct, all thy stuff is dear : 

Their loud claps echo to the theatre, 
no From breaths of fools thy commendation spreads, 

Kamo sings thy praise with mouths of logger-heads. 

With noise and laughing each thy fustian greets, 

‘Tis clapt by quires of empty-headed cits, 

Who have their tribute sent, and homage given, 

As men in whispers send loud noise to Heaven. 

Thus I liave daubed him with his owu puddle ; and now 
we arc come from aboard \m dancing, masking, rebounding, 
breath uig fleet ; and, as if we had lauded at Gotham, we 
meet nothing but fools and nonsense.'^ 
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Sucli was the criticism to which tlie genius of'Hxj'Uen 
could be reduced, between rage and terror; rage with little 
provocation, and terror with little danger. To see the 
highest mind tlius levelled with the meanest may produce 
some solace to the consciousness of weakness, ami some 
mortification to the pride of wisdom, But let it be remetu* 
bered, tliat minds are not levelled in their pow'erg but when 
they are first levelled in their desires. Diydeji and Settle 
had both placed their happiness in the claps of multitudes. 

An Evening's Bove, or the Mock Astrologer, a comedy 10 
(1671), 18 dedicated to the illustrious Duke of Newcastle, 
whom he courts by adding to his praises those of hss lady, 
not only as a lover but a partner of his studies It is 
o/j^sasir^ to iJujok how jowny name^ ooco cshbi-Atetl, 
since forgotten Of Newcastle’s w'orks notlnug 13 now 
known but his Treatise on Hoiaemanship 
The Preface seems very elaborately wiitteii, and contains 
many just remarks on the Fatliers of the Enghbh diania 
Shakspearo’s plots, he says, are lu tJie hundred novels of 
Ciutliio; those of Beaumont and FJetcher in Spani&h Stories, £0 
Jonsoa only made them for himself. His cnticisnis upon 
tragedy, comedy, and farce, are judicious and profound Ho 
endeavours to defend the immoiahty of some of his coniedies 
by the example of former writers , which is only to say that 
he was not the first nor j/erliaps the greatest ofieuder. 
Against those that accused luin of plagiansm he alleges a 
favourable expression of the king “He only desired that 
they who accuse me of thefts, would steal him plays like 
mine”; and then relates how much labour he spends in 
fitting for the English stage what he borrows from othera 30 
T^ranmc Love, or the Virgin Mai tyr (1072), was another 
tragedy id rhjme, conspicuous for many passages of strength 
and elegance, and many of empty noi^e and riihcaJous turbu- 
lence. The rants of Maxmun hare been always the sport of 
entieism ; and were at length (16S1), if his own eonfeasion 
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Of this play lie takes care to let the reader know, that 
it was contrived and written in seven weeks. Want of time 
was often his excuse, or perhaps shortness of time ivaa his 
private hoast in the form, of an apology. 

It was written before the Conquest of. Granada, but 
published after it. The design is to recommend piety. “ I 
considered that pleasure was not the only end of Poesy ; and 
that even the instructions of mor^ility were not so wholly 
the business of a poet, as that precepts and examples of 
10 piety were to be omitted ; for to leave that employment 
altogether to the clergy, were to forget that religion wus^ 
first taught in verse, which the laxiness or dulness of suc- 
ceeding priesthood turned afterwards into prose.'^ Thus 
fc^lishly could Dry den write, rather than not show his 
malice to the parsons. 

The two parts of the Conquest of Giunada (1072), are 
written with a seeming determination to glut the public 
with dramatic wonders, to exhibit in its highest elevation a 
theatrical meteor of incredible love and impossible valour, 
20 and to leave no room fora wilder flight to the 'extravagance 
of posterity. All the rays of romantic heat, wlietlmr 
amorous or warlike, glow in Almanzor by a kind of con- 
centration, He is above all laws ; he is exempt from all 
restraints ; he ranges the world at will, and governs where- 
ever he appears. He fights without inquiring the cause, 
aud loves iu spite of the obligations of justice, of rejection 
by his mistress, and of prohibition from the dead. Yet the 
scenes are, for the most part, delightful ; they exhibit a 
kind of illustrious depravity, and majestic madness, such as, 
30 if it is sometimes despised, is often reverenced, and in which 
the ridiculous is mingled with the astonishing. 

In the epilogue to the second part of the Conquest of 
Granada, Dry den indulges his favourite pleasure of dis- 
crediting his predecessors ; and this epilogue he has defended 
by a long postscript. He had promised a second dialogue, 
in which he should more fully treat of the virtues and faults 
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of the English poets, who have written in the dramatic^ 
epic, or I^c waj. This promise was never formally per- 
formed ; but, with respect to the dramatic writers, he has 
given us in fiis prefaces ami tn this iwstscript, something 
equivalent ; but his purpose being to exalt himself by the 
comparison, he shows faults distinctly, and only praises 
excellence in general terms. 

A play thus written, in professed defiance of probabihty, 
naturally drew down upon itself the vultures of the theatre. 
One of the critics that attacked it was IHartin Cbfibrd, to 10 
whom Sprat addressed the Life of Cowley, with such vener- 
ation of bis cntical-por^ers as might naturally excite great 
expectations of instruction from his remarks. But let honest 
credulity beware of receiving cliatacters from contemporary 
writers. ClifTord’s remarks, by the favour of Dr. Percy, 
were at last obtained , and, that no man may ever want 
them more, I will extract enough to satisfy all reasonable 
desire. 

In the first letter his ohsen-ation is only general “You 
do live," says he, “in as mucli ignorance and darkness as 20 
you did in the womb , your writings are like a Jack-of- 
all-trades’ shop ; they have a ^ ariety, but nothing of value ; 
and if thou art not the dullest plant-animal that ever 
the earth produced, all that I have conversed with are 
strangely mistaken in thee.” 

In the second he tells him tliat Almanzor is not more 
copied from Achilles than from Ancient PistoL “But I 
am,” says he, “strangely mistaken if I tiare not seen this 
very Almanxor of yours in some disguise about this town, 
and passing under another name. Priylhee tell me true, 30 
nas not this Kuficap once the Ind^n Emperor! and 
at another time did he not call himself Maximin? Was 
not Lyndaraxa once called Almeira ? I mean under Monte- 
zuma the Indian Emperor I protest and vow they are 
either the same, or so alike that I cannot, for my heart, dis- „ 
tinguish one from the other You are therefore a strangt - 
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uncouscioii3rblo thief j tho\i art not content to steal fiotn 
otliers, but dost rob thy poor wretched self too ” 

Now WiOs Settle’s time to take his reven^^e. He wrote 
a vindication of his own lines ; and, if he is forced to yield 
anythin", makes reprisals upon Ids enemy. To say that 
his answer is equal to tlie censure, is no high cominendation. 
To expose Dryden’s method of analysing his expressions, 
he tries the same experiment upon the description of tlie 
ships in the Indian Emperor, of which however he does 
0 not deny the excellence ; but intends to show, that by 
studied luisconstructiou everything may be equally repre- 
sented as ridiculous. After so much of Dryden’s elegant 
animadversions, justice requires that something of Settle’s 
slirtuld be exhibited. The following observations are there- 
fore extracted froixi a quarto pamphlet of iunet\*-fivo pages : 

Fate after him below with pain did move, 

And victory could scarce keep pace above. 

These two lines, if he can show me any sense or thought in, 
or anything but bombast and noise, he shall make me believe 
20 every word iu his observations on Morocco sense. 

“In the Empress of Morocco were these lines ; 

Vll tr.avcl then to some remoter sphere. 

Till I find out new worlds, and crown you there — 

on which Dryden made this remark ; ‘ I believe our learned 
author takes a s])Uere for a country ; the sphere of 5ktorocco I 
as if Morocco were the globe of earth and water ; but a 
globe is no sphere neither, by his leave,’ etc. So sphere must 
not be sense, unless it relate to a circular motion about a 
globe, iu which sense the astronomers use it. I would desire 
30 him to expound those lines in Granada : 

ril to tbo turrets of the palace go, 

And add new fire to those that fight below. 

Theuce, Uero-Ukc, with torches by my side, 

(Far bo the omen tho‘) my Love FU guide, 
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Ko, like bis beitef toriutio I'U apfvsr, . 

Witb open urns, loose lail, anJ floiricis Lair, 

Just fl/mg forward from my rowliog sphere. 

I wonJur, if lie be so strict, how Jae Jares make so bold ■with 
spAerg himself, and be eo critical an other men’s icruings. 
Fortune is fancied standing on a globe, not on a tphere, 
as he told us ill the hrst act. 

“Because Slianah's nintlts are the most untile things to 
whai they are compareil in the viorld, I'll venture to start 
a siniile in his Annua Jlirabilis : he givea this poetical it) 
desH.rijjtioii of the ship called the London • 

The gooiflj- hondoo in her gallant trim, 

Iha FheniX'daughter ol the van'^uisht old, 

Lite IT rich bnde doci to the ocean awim, • 

And on her shadow rides in floating gold. 

Jlor Ssg aloft spread roSwe la tie jnsJ, 

And sanguine streamers seem'd the flood to fire ; 

I'he weaver, charm'd with what his loom design'd, 

Coes on to sea. and knows not to retire 

With roomy decks her guns of mighty strength, 20 

\Yhoso low-laid mouths each mounting hillow laves, 

Deep in her draught, And warlike in her length. 

She seenM a aea-wasp Symg on the »avea 

What ca w'ondeiful pother is here, to make all these poetical 
beautifications of a ship , that is, a ^.^enix in the first stanza, 
and but a Vasp in the last nay, to make his humble com 
parison of a wasp more ridiculous, he does not say it flies 
Upon the waves as nimbly as a wasp, or the like, but it 
seemed a wasp But our author at the writing of this was 
not in hia altitudes, to comparu ships to floating palaces , 30 
a comparison to the purpose was a perfection he did not 
arrive to till his Indian Emperoi’s days But perhaps his 
similitude has more in it than we imagine ; this ship had 
a great many guns m her, and they, put all together, made 
the sting itt the wasp’s tail for this is all the leason I 
can gnes% why it seemed a vasp But, because we will 
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allow him all we can to help out, let it be a pheiiiv sea-umpy 
and the rarity of such an animal may do much towards 
heightening the fancy. 

had been much move to his purpose, if he Jmd designed 
to render the senseless play little, to have searclicd for some 
such pedantry as this : 

Two if a scarce makes one possibility. 

If justice wUl take all, and nothing give, 

Justice, methinks, is not distributive. 

10 To die or kill you is the alternative. 

lUthcr than take your life, I will not live, 

“Observe how prettily our author chops logic in heroic 
verse. Tliree such fustian canting words as distributive, 
alternative, and two ifs, no man but himself would have come 
within the noise of. But he's a man of general learning, and 
all comes into Ins ]day. 

“Twould have done well too if ho could have met with 
the rant or two, worth the observation ; such as, 

lUovo swiftly, Sun, and lly a lover's pace, 

20 Leave months and weekH hcluiul thee in thy race. 

“But surely the Sun, whether ho flies a loveFa or not 
a lover's pace, leaves weeks and months, nay y cal’s too, 
beliiud him in his race, 

“Poor Robin, or any other of the philo-mathematics, 
would have given him satisfaction in the point 

If I could kill thee now, thy fate’s so low, 

That I must stoop ere I can give the blow : 

But niino ia fixt so far above thy crown, 

That all thy men, 

Piled on thy back, can never i)uU it down. 

“Now where that is, Almanzor's fate is fixed, I cannot 
guess ; but, wlierevcr it is, I believe Almanzor, and think 
that ail Abclalla'a subjocta, piled upon one another, might 
not pull down hia fate so well as without piling ; besides, I 
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think Ahtlnlla bo wtae a man, that, if Altnanzor hail tohl 
him piling his men upon his Iiock niigiit do the feat, ho 
would BBircel/ bear such a weight, for tlie plcasuic of tlio 
exploit ; but it is a InitT, and let Abdalla do it if ho daro. 

The people like a licaJlo&g torreot eo. 

And cverj dam tbej break or overfloir, 

J^ut, unoppoicd, they either toao their force, 

Or wind in rolnmet to their former courie ; 

a very pretty allusion, contrary to all neiiso or reason Tor- 
rents, I take it, let them wind never so much, can never ] 
retuni to their former course, unless lie can snpjioso that 
fountains can go upwards, winch is inipofiBiblo ; imy, nioro, 
in the foregoing jiagc he tells us bo too ; a trick of a very 
unfaithful iiienioiy, 

Jlut can no more than founUIna upward flow ; 

which of a toTToit, whicli aignifics a raiml stream, is much 
more impossible BcsldcH, if lie goes to quibble, and aay 
that it IS possible by art water may be made return, and 
the same water run tw ice in one and the same clianiicl, then 
he quite confutes what he nays , foi it is by being oppoKed, 2 
that It runs into its former course : for all engines tli.it 
make water so retuni, do it by compulsion and opjwsitioii. 
Or, if he means a hc.adloiig torrent for a tide, which w-fAiId 
be ridiculous, jet they do not wind in t'olumes, but come 
forenght b.ick (if their upright Ins bliuight to their fornur 
course), and that by opfxisitiDd of the sea-wab-r, that dmcM 
them lack again 

“And for fancy, when he lights of aiij thing like it, 'tw a 
wonder if it be not Iwrrowcd. As here, for cx,uii|(lc of, 1 
find this fanciful thought in his Amins Slirabilis • 3 

Old father Tlismei rau«d up Lii reverend heads 
But fear’d the fate of Simotii would return ; 

Deep in hit oom he sought Lia aeitgr hod, 
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» This is stolen from Cowley’s Davideis, p. 9. 

Swift Jurdmi started, and straight backward tied, 

Hiding amangsfc thick reeds his aged head. 

And when the Spaniards their assauit begin, 

At once beat those without and those within, 

“This Aluuvuzor speaks of himself; and sure for one man 
to conquer au army witliin the city, and another without the 
city, at once, is something difficult : but this flight is pardon- 
able to some we meet with in Granada : Osiuin, speaking of 
10 Almanzor, 

AVho, like a tempest that outrides tho wind, 

Mado a just battle, ere the bodies join’d. 

Pray, what does this liouourable person mean by a tempest 
that outrides tho mnd/ a teiupest that outrides itself. To 
suppose a teuipest without wind, is as bad as supposing a 
man to walk without feet ; for if he supposes the tempest to 
be something distinct hxmi the wind, yet, as being the effiect 
of wind only, to come before tim cause is a little prepos- 
terous ; so that, if he takes it one way, or if he takes it the 
20 other, those two ifi will sciirce make one possibility^' Enough 
of Settle. 

Marriage Alamode (1C73) is a comedy dedicated to the 
Earl of Rochester, svhom he acknowledges not only as the 
defender of his poetry, but the promoter of his fortune. 
Laugbaine ijlaces this play in 1G73. Tlie Earl of llochester, 
therefore, was the famous Wilmot, whom yet tradition always 
represents as au enemy to Dryden, and who is mentioned by 
him with some disrespect in the preface to Juvenal. 

The Assignation, or Love in a Nunnery, a comedy 
30(IG73), was driven off the stage, against the opinioii, as the 
author says, of the best Judges. It is dedicated, in a very 
elegant address, to Sir Charles Sedley ; in which he finds au 
opportunity for his usual complaint of hard treatment and 
unreasonable censure, 

xVmbo^n.i (1G73) is a tissue of mingled dialogue in verse 
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and pn»e, and iraa jujhapa written in less time than The 
Virgin Martyr; though the auUior thought not fit either 
ostentatiously or nioumfuUy to tell how little Ialx»ur it cost 
him, or at how short a wamuig he produced it. It was a 
temporary performance, written in the time of the Dutch 
war, to inflame the nation against their enemies; to whom 
he hopes, as he declares in hU epilogue, to mate his poetry 
not less dectroctire than that by which Tyrtieus of old 
animated the Spartans. This play was written in the second , 
Dutch war in 1673. 10 

Troilus and Cre^ida (1079) is a play altered from Shak- 
speare; hut so altered, that, even in Langbaine’a opinion, 

“ the last scene in the third act is a master-piece.” It is 
introduced by a discourse “on the Grounds of Cnticism in 
Tragedy,” to which I suspect that Rymer’a book hail given 
occasion- 

The Spanish Fnar (1C81) is a tragi-cotuedy, eminent 
for the happy coincidence and coalition of the two plots. As 
it was written against the papists, it w ould naturally at that 
time have friends and enemies , and partly by the popularity 20 
which it obtained at first, and partly by the real power both 
of the senous and nsible part, it continued long a favourite 
of the public. 

It was Dry den’s opinion, at least, for some tune, and he 
luaiutains it in the dedication of this play, that the drama 
required an alteniation of comic and tragic scenes ; and that 
it is necessary to mitigate by alleviations of merriment the 
pressure of ponderous events, ancl the fatigne of toilsome 
jnssiona “ ^V^Joever,” says he, “ cannot perform both parts, 

M but half a writer for Oii ttageJ’ 30 

The Duke of Guise, a tragedy (I6&3), written in con. 
junction with Ixe as CEdipus had been before, seems to 
deserve notice only for the offence which it gave to the 
remnant of the Covenanters, and m general to the enemies 
of the court, who attacked him with great violence, and were 
answered by him ; though at last he seems to withdraw from 
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tho conlliol, by tnuisferring tbo grcAtov imwI of the bliuue or 
merit 10 Uin lurtnon It hapfjenea that a coutriio.t luvd been 
uuule between them, by \y1ucK they wcie to jovu u\ wiitiu|^ 
IV play*, iiud “ho luvppoued/^ isays Dryden, to chum tlic 
promise just' u[Km the fm^hing of a poem, when I would 
Jiavo been g)a<l of ;i little respite. ■^-7hro-tlunU of it belonged 
to him ; and to me only tho Til's t scene of tho play, tho whole 
fourth act, ami the iii'st half, or somewhat more, of the fifth.’’ 

'VUis Wivs a play writlon professedly for tho party of tho 
y Duke of York, whose succession was then opposed. A 
pa I'idhd is intcmled between the XiOagnei*s of Franco ami tho 
Oovenanlors uf FiUglaud; and this intention produced tho 
coulnivemy. 

Albion and Albamua(1085) is a musical drama or opera, 
written, like the Duke of Guise, agjiinst tho Republicans. 
With what sueee.ss it wms performed, I have not fonml. 

The State of Innoeencc and Eall of Alan (1070) is 
termed by him an openi : it is rather a tragedy iii heroic 
rhyme, hut of which the personages are such as cannot 
0 decently be exhibited on the stage. Some sucli production 
was foreseen by Marvel, who writes thus to Aliltoa; 

Or if a work i,o inrudto ho spimiM, 
vTealoud I wixa least soiuo leas skilful Uauvl 
. iSuch as dis«iuiot always wluvt is well, 

Atul hy ilhinutatiug would excel), 

Might houco presuiuo the whole creation’s day 
To change in scones, and show it in a play, 

It is another of his hasty productions ; for the heat of his 
imagination raised it in a mouth. 

10 This composition is avldvessoil to the rrincess of Alodena, 
then Duchess of York, in a strain t>f llattory which dlsgnice.s 
genius, avnl which it was wonderful that any man that knew 
the meaning of his own wovvls couhl use without self* 
detestation. It is an attempt to mingle earth and hciivcn, 
by pmising Inmian excellence in the language of religion. 

The preface cont.’tins an apology for heroic verse and 
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poetic lice&ce ; by which U meant not any liberty taken in 
contracting or extending wonU, but the uxe of bold fictions 
and ambitions figurea. 

The reason which he ghea for printing wliat was nticr 
acted cannot be orerpasoeii : ** I was induced to it in my 
own defence, many hundred copies of it being disjiersed 
abroad without my knowledge or consent; and ereiy one 
gathering new faults, it became at length a libel agaimt 
me.” Thfeae copies, as they ga there! faults, were apparently 
manuscript ; and he lived in an age vety' unlike ours, if 10 
many hundred copies of fourteen hundred lines were likely 
to be transcribed. An author has a nght to print his own 
works, and needs not seek an apology in falsehood ; but jie 
that could hear to write the dedication felt no pain in writing 
the preface^ 

Aureng Zebe (1GT6) is a tragedy founded on the actions 
of a great prince then reigning, hut over nations not likely 
to employ their cntica upon the transactions of the English 
stage. If he had known and dulike<l his own character, our 
trade was not in those times secure from his resentment. SO 
His country u at such a distance, that the manners might 
be safely falsified, and the mcidenU feigned , for remote, 
ness of place IS remarked, by Hacine, to afibrd the same 
oonvemences to a [>oet as length of time. 

This play is written in rhyme , and has the appearance of 
being the most elaborate of all the dramas. The personages 
are imperial ; but the dialogue U ofteu domestic, and there- 
fore susceptible of seotiments accommodated to familiar 
incidents. The complamt of life is celebrated ; and there 
are many other passages that may be read with pleasure. 30 

The play is adiireaved to the Earl of Sfulgrare, afterwanis 
Duke of Buckingham, himself, if not a jioet, yet a wnler of 
versea, and a critic. In this address Dtyden gave the first 
hints of his intention to write an epic poem. He mentions 
his design in terms so obscure, that he seems afraid lest his 
plan should be purloined, as, be says, happened to him when 
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he told ifc more plainly in his preface to Juvenah '‘The 
design,'^ says bcj ^^yon know is great, the stoiy English, 
and neither too near the present times, nor too distant from 
them.” 

AU fox* Love, or the World well Ldst (1678), a tmgedy 
founded upon the story of Antony and Cleopatra, he tells us, 
‘‘is the only play which he wrote for himself the rest 
were given to the people. It is by univei*sal .consent 
accounted the work in which he has admitted the fewest 
10 improprieties of style or character ; but it has one fault 
equal to many, though rather moral than critical, that, by 
admitting the romantic omnipotence of love, he has recom- 
m/?nded, as laudable and worthy of imitation, that conduct 
whicli, through all ages, the good have censured as vicious, 
and the bad despised as foolish. 

Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, though written 
upon the common topics of malicious and ignorant criticism, 
and without any particular relation to the characters or 
incidents of the drama, are deservedly celebrated for their 
20 elegance and sprightliuess. 

Limberham, or the Kind Keeper (1680), is a comedy% 
which, after the third night, was prohibited as too indecent 
for the stage. What gave oifence, was in the printing, as 
the author says, altered or omitted. Dry den confesses that 
its indecency vras objected to ; but Langbaine, who yet 
seldom favours him, imputes its expulsion to resentment, 
because it “ so much exposed the keeping part of the town.” 

CEdipus (1679) is a tragedy formed by Dryden and Lee, 
in conjunction, from the works of Sophocles, Seneca, and 
60 Corneille, Dryden plamxed the scenes, and composed the 
first and third acts. 

Don Sebastian (1690) is commonly esteemed either the 
first or second of his dramatic perfonnauces. It is too long 
to be all acted, and haa many characters and many incidents; 
and though it is not without sallies of frantic dignity, and 
more noise than me<auing, yet, lu it makes approaches to tlm 
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possiUHties of real life, and has some sentiments which leave 
a strong impression, it continued long to attract attention. 
Amidst the distresses of princes, and the vicissitudes of 
empire, are inserted several scenes which the writer intended 
for comic, but which, I supiJOse, that age did not ranch 
canimemi, and this would not enduie. There are, however, 
passages of excellence uin^'crsall/ acknowledged ; the dispute 
and tlie rccoiicihatioii of Doiaz and Sebastian lias always 
been admired. 

This play was first acted lu 1C90, after Drydeii had for 
some years discontinued dramatic poetry, 

Amphitryon is a comedy derived from Plautus and 
Jfoliire. The dedication is dated Oct 1C30. This play 
seems to have succeeded at its first apficarance ; and wa^ 1 
think, long considered as a very diverting cntei-tainmeiit 

Clcomenes (1C92) is a tragedy, onlj xemaikable as it 
occasioned an incident related in the Guardian, and allusi\ely 
mentioned by Dryden in Ins preface. As he came out from 
the representation, he was accosted thus by some airy strip' 
Iiog “Had I been left alone with, a young beaut}, I would 
not ha\e spent my time like your Spartan” “That, sir,” 
said Dryden, “perliajjs is true, but give me leave to tell 
you, that you are no hero ” 

King Arthur (IC31) is another opera. It was the last 
w'ork that Dryden performed for King Charles, w ho did not 
live to see it exhibited, and it does not seem to have been 
ever brought upon the stage. In tiie dedication to the 
Marquis of Halifax, there is a very elegant character of 
diaries, and a pleasing account of his latter life When this 
was first brought upon the stage, news that the Duke of 
Monmouth had landed was told in the theatre , upon which 
the company departed, and Arthur was exhibited no more 

His last drama was Love Triumphant, a tragi-comedy. 
In his dedication to the Earl of Salisbury he mentions "the 
lowness of fortune to which he has voliiutanly reduced him- 
self, and of ivhich he has no reason to he ashamed-” 
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This appeared in 1604. It is said to have been unsuc- 
cessful. The catastrophe, proceeding merely from a change 
of mind, is confessed by the author to be defective. Thus 
he began and ended liis dramatic labours with ill success. 

From such a number of theatrical pieces, it will be 
supposed, by most readers, that he must have improved 
his fortune ; at least, that such diligence with such abilities 
must have set penury at defiancei But in Dryden’s time 
tile drama was very far from that universal approbation 

10 wliich it has now obtained. The playhouse was abhorred 
by the Puritans, and avoided by those who desired the 
character of seriousness or decency. A grave lawyer woidd 
have debased his dignity, and a young trader would have 
iiftpaired his credit, by appearing in those mansions of 
dissolute licentiousness. The profits of the theatre, when 
so many classes of the people were deducted from the 
audience, were not great; and the poet had, for a long 
time, but a single night. The first that had two nights 
was Southern ; and the first that had three was Rowe. 

20 There were, however, in those days, arts of improving a 
]>oet’3 profit, which Drydeu forbore to practise ; and a play 
therefore seldom produced him more tlian a hundred pounds, 
by the accumulated gain of the third night, the dedication, 
and the copy. 

Almost every piece had a dedication, written with such 
elegance and luxuriance of praise, as neither haughtiness 
nor avarice could be imagined able to resist. But he seems 
to liave made fiattery too cheap. Tliat praise is worth 
nothing of wliich the price is known. 

30 io increase the value of his copies, he often accompanied 
his work with a preface of criticism ; a kind of learning 
then almost new in the English language, and whicli he, 
who liad considered with great accuracy the principles of 
writing, w*'is able to distribute copiously as occasions arose. 

these dissertiitions the public judgment must liave been 
much improved ; and Swift, who conversed with Dry den, 
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n-kted that he regretted the succe^ of hiii own instructious, 
and found hia readers made suddenly too skilful to he 
easily satished. 

J nis prologues bad sucii reputation, that for some time 
a play was considered as less likely to be well received, 
if some of his \erses did not inlrodui^c it. Tlie pnoe of 
a jirologue was two guineas, till, being asked to write 
one for Jlr Southern, he demanded three; "Not,” said 
he, "young man, out of disrespect to you, hut the players 
hate bad my goods too cheap.” 10 

Though he declares, that in hiS' own opinion his genius 
was not dramatic, be had great confidence in his own 
fertility ; for he is said to have engaged, by contract, to 
furnish four play s j ear * 

It IS Certain that in one year, lG7d, he published All for 
Love, Asaignation, two parts of the Conquest of Granada, 

Sir Martin Marall, and the State of Innocence, sir complete 
plays, with a celerity of performance, whicli, though all 
Langhame’s charges of jilagian^m should be allowed, shows 
such facility of composition, such readinos of language, 20 
and such copiouiness of sentiment, as, since the time of 
Lopez de Vega, perhaps no other author has possessed 

He did not enjoy his reputation, however great, nor 
his profits, however small, without molestation. He had 
critics to endure, and rivals to oppose Tlie two most 
distinguished wits of the nobility, the Puke of Buckingham 
and Earl of Rochester, declared tliemselves his enemies. 

Buckingham characterized him, in 1671, by the name 
of Bayes in the Rehearsal a farce which he is said to ha%e 
wntten with the assistance of Butler, the author of Hudi- 30 
hraa ; Martin Chflhnl, of the Charter-house ; and Dr Sprat, 
the friend of Cowley, then his chaplain Dnden and Ins 
friends langlied at the length of time, and the number of 
hands employ ed uj>ou this perfornianie , in which, though 
by some artifice of action it yet keeps possession of the stage, 
it is not possible now to find anythiog that might not , 
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have been written without so long delay, or a confederacy 
so numerous. 

To adjust tlie minute events of literary history is tedious 
and troublesome ; it requires indeed no great force of under- 
standing, but often depends upon inquiries which there is 
no opportunity of making, or is to be fetched from books 
and pamphlets not always at hand. 

The Rehearsal was played in 1671, and yet is represented 
as ridiculing passages in the Conquest of Granada and Assign 
10 nation, which were not published till 1678, in Marriage Ala- 
mode, published in 1673, and in Tyrannic Love, of 1677. 
These contradictions show how rashly satire is applied. 

It is raid that this farce was originally intended against 
Bavenaut, who, in the first draught, was characterized 
tlie name of Bilboa. Davenaut had been a soldier and au 
adventurer. 

There is one ])assage in the Rehearsal still remaining, 
which seems to have related originally to Davenant Biiyes 
hurts bis nose, and comes in with brown paper applied to 
20 the bruise ; how this atfected Dryden, does not appeal*. 

Bavenaut’s nose had suffered such diminution, that a patch 
' ujion that part evidently denoted him. 

It is said likewise that Sir Robert Howard was once 
meant. The design was probably to ridicule the reigniug 
poet, whoever he might be. 

jMucIi of the personal satire, to which it might owe its 
fir.st reception, is now lost or obscured. Bayes probably 
imitated the dress, and mimicked the maimer, of Dryden ; 
the ciiub words which are so often in his mouth may be 
30 supposed to have been Bryden’s habitual phrases, or custom- 
ary exclamations. Bayes, when he is to write, is blooded 
and jmrged j this, as Lamotte relates himself to have heanl, 
wiui the real practice of the poet. 

There were other strokes in the Rehearsal by wdiich 
malice was gratified ; the debate between Love and Honour, 
which keeps Prince Volscius in a single boot, is said to 


> ailadeii to tiie tnlsccndsict ci the Dske cC Qnsorki, 

■ loit i>ablia to the rebel* he wa* tojius with a 
xes. 

le Earl vi Rochester, *U) suppress* the repautioa cf 
3ea, took Settle into hi* protecdcu, eudearoum} to 
uade the public that its approlotioa bad been to that 
r misplaced. Settle vu* a srhde in hi^h reputatioa ; hi* 
iiessS of Mocooco, hartag first dehgbt^ the (ICTS), 
carried m triumph to Whitehall, and plajed bp the 
a of tie court. Xot* wa* the poetical meteor at thelQ 
.est: the next moment be^o it* fall Rochester srith- 
t hi* patronage ; seeming resolred, sav* one of hk 
rapheia, “to hare a judgement ooatrarj to that of the 
i”, perhaps being tumble to endure anp reputatlox 
>(kI a certain height, even vhen he had hioisself con* 
rted to niUe it 

eithercntics nor nval* did Drrden much mischief, uoles* 
gained from hi* own temper the power of vexing him, 
rb lu* frequent bursts of resentment gire reason to 
Oct. He i* always angrt at some past, or afraid ofi!0 

> future censure , but be lessen* the smart of his wound* 
he bain of h« own approbation, and endeavours to rejwl 
shaft* of cnticiiim la opposing a shield of adamantine 
idciioe. 

be perpetual accusation produced against him was that 
lagiartaiu, against which he neier attempted an v vigorous 
tice ; for though he was perhaps sometimes lujimously 
ared, he would, bv deninug jiart of the charge, liarc oou- 
^ the rest ; and, as lus ad% ersaries had the proof in 
r own haniht, he, who knew that wit had httle power 30 
nst facts, wisely left, in that perplexity which generality 
laces, a question which it was his interest to suppress, 
which, iinles* provoked by vindication, few were likely 
xamEue. 

bough the life of a writer, from about thirty-five to 
y-three,may be supposed to have been sufiiaentiy busied 
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by tlic conipositioii of eight- aiul-twcnty pieces for the stiige, 
Dryiien fomul room in the same space for many other under- 
takings. 

But how much soever he wrote, he was at least once 
suspected of writing more ; for in 1679, a paper of verses, 
called An Essay on Satire, was shown about in manuscript, 
by which the Earl of Rochester, the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
and others, were so much provoked, that, as was supposed 
(for the actors were never discovered), they procured Dryden, 
10 whom they suspected as the author, to bo waylaid and 
beaten. This incident is mentioned by the Duke of Bucking- 
hamshire, the true writer, in his Art of Poetry ; where he 
says of Dryden, 

» 

Though praised and beaten for another s rhymes, 

His own deserves as great applause sometimes. 

His reputcitiou in time was such, that hia name was 
thought necessary to the success of every poetical or literary 
performance, and therefore he was engaged to contribute 
something, whatever it might be, to many publications. He 
20 prefixed the Life of Polybius to the translation of Sir Henry 
Shed's ; and those of Lucian and Plutarch, to versions of 
their works by dilferent hands. Of tire English Tacitus he 
translated the first book ; and, if Gordon be credited, trans- 
lated it from the French. Such a charge can hardly bo 
]nen turned without some degree of indignation ; but it is 
not, 1 suppose, so much to be inferred, that Dryden wanted 
the literature necessary to the jierusal of Tacitus, lus that, 
coimiilering himself as ludclen in a crowd, ho had no awe of 
the public ; and, writing merely for money, w’as contented 
30 to get it by the nearest way. 

In 1080, the Epistles of Ovid being tmuslated by the poets 
of the time, among wliicli one was the work of Dryden, and 
another of Dryden and Lord Mulgrave, it was necessary to 
introduce them by a preface ; and Dryden, who on such 
occasions was regularly summoned, prefixed a discourse upon 
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transktioa, which was then fikruggliug for the liberty that 
it now enjoys. IVhy I't should find any difiiculty in breaking 
the shackles of \erbal interpretation, which must for ever 
debar it from elegance, it would be di/BcuIt to conjectore, 
were not the power of prejudice every day observed. The 
authority of Jonsoa, Sandys, and Holiday, Jiad fixed the 
judgment of the nation ; and it was not easily believed that 
a better way could be found than tliey had taken, though 
Fanshaw, Denham, Wallei, and Cowley had tried to give 
examples of a difierent practice 10 

In 1G8J, Dryclen became j et more conspicuous by uniting 
politics with poetry, in the meraoinble satire called Absalom 
and Athitopiici, wiitien against tbe iaction wbicb, by land 
Shaftesburj’a incitement, sot the Duke of Monmouth at it» 
head. 

Of this poem, in which personal satire was applied to the 
support of public principles, and in winch therefore every 
mind was interested, the reception was eager, and the sale so 
large, that niy fatlier, an old bookseller, told me, he had not 
known it equalled but by Sacheverell's trial 20 

The reason of this general perusal Addison has attempted 
to derive from the delight which the mind feels in the in- 
vestigation of secrets, and thinks that curiosUj to decipher 
the names procured readers to the poem Tliere is no need 
to inquire why those verses were read, which, to all the 
attractions of wit, elegance, and harmony, adJeil the co- 
operation of all the factious passions, and filled every mind 
with triumph or resentment 

It could not he supposed that all the provocation given by 
Drydeo would be enduted witliout resistance or reply. Both 30 
hia person and Ins paity were exposed in their turns to the 
shafts of satire, which, though neither so well pointed, nor 
perhaps so well aimed, undoubtedly drew blood. 

One of tliese jioems is called Hryden's Satire on his Muse; 
ascribed, though, as Pope says, falsely, to Somers, who was 
afterwards chancellor. The poem, whose soever it was, has 
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much nrulenccj anil some sprightliness. The writer tells all 
the ill that he can collect both o£ Dryden and his friends. 

The poem of Absalom and Achitophel had two answers, 
now both forgotten ; one called Azaria and Hushai ; the 
other Absalom Senior. Of these hostile compositions, Dryden 
apparently imputes Absalom Senior to Settle, by quoting in 
his verses against him the second line. Azaria and Hushai 
Nvas, as Wood says, imputed to him, though it is somewhat 
unlikely that he should write twice on the same occasion. 
10 This is a difiiculty which I cannot remove, for want of a 
luinuter knowledge of poetical transactions. 

The same year he published The Medal, of which the 
subject is a medal struck on Lord Shaftesbury's escape from 
u prosecution, by the ignoramus of a grand jury of Londoners. 

In both poems he maintains the same principles, and saw 
them both attacked by the same antagonist. Elkanah Settle, 
who had answered Absalom, appeared with equal courage in 
opposition to The Medal, and published an answer' called 
The Medal Revei'sed, with so much success hi both en- 
SOcountei'S, that he left the palm doubtful, and divided the 
suffrages of the nation. Such are the revolutions of fame, or 
such is the prevalence of fashion, that the man whose works 
have not yet been thought to deserve the care of collecting 
them, who died forgotten in an hospital, and whose latter 
years were spent in contriving shows for fail's, and carrying 
an elegy or epithalamium, of which the beginning and end 
were occasionally varied, but the intermediate parts were 
always the same, to every house where there was a funerai 
or a wedding, might with truth have had inscribed upon his 
SO^tone, 

Hero lies the Rival and Antagonist of Dryden. 

Settle was, for this rebellion, severely chastised by Dryden 
under the name of Doeg, in the second part of Absalom and 
Achitophel ; and was perhaps for his factious audacity made 
the city poet, whose annual oilice was to describe the glories 
of the Mayor’s day. Of these bards he was the last, and 
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jseejns not mucb to lave tle»erreil even thU degree of re^arJ, 

$[ it vas [aUl to hii j^htical 0ffiuii<U4 ; for Le aftervanl^ 
wrote a panegyric on the virtues of J adge Jetfcriea ; autl 
what more could have l>een done hy the meanest zeaJot for 
prerogative J 

Of translated fragment/^, or occasional poems, to enumerate 
the titles, or settle the dates, would he tedious, with Lttle 
n*e. It ma/ be oWned that, as Di^ den’s genius was conj- 
aooly excited by some personal regard, he rarely' writes 
upon a general topic: 10 

Soon after the accession of King James, w hen the design 
of monciliog the nation to the Cliurch of Home Lecame 
apparent, and the religion of the court gave the only efficiu 
Clous title to its fa> ours, Iiryden declared lumself a convert 
to popery. This at any other time might hare paeseiJ with 
little censure. Sir Kenelm Ihgby embraced poj>eri , the two 
Caumlds reciprocally cjnrerted one another , and Oiilling- 
worth himself was a a hile so entangled in the a lids of contro- 
versy, as to retire for rjuiet to an infallible church If meu 
of argument and btudy can find such ditficulties, or such ZO 
motives, as may either unite them to the Church of Home, or 
detain them tn uncertainty', there can lie no wonder that a 
man, who perhap? never tinjuired why he was a prott»tant, 
should by an artful and exjierieuced disputant l<e made a 
papist, overborne by the auddeft violence of new and un- 
expected aigumentic, or dcceiv ei] by a representation whicli 
show* only the doubts on one |jart, and only the et idence on 
the other. 

That conversion will alway a be ensjiected that appareutly 
tonenrs with intcreot. He that never finds his error tiD 3t> 
it hinders bis progress towards wealth <jr bouour, will not 
be thought to loie truth only for berself Vet it may 
easily happen tliat ui/onnation may come at a commodious 
time; and, as truth and interest are not by any fatal 
necessity at variance, that one may by accident intrcxluee 
the other. IVhen opinions are stnrggli'ng into popnlarity. 
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the arguments by whicli tliey are opposed or defended 
become more known ; and he that cluinges his profession 
would perhaps liave changed it before, with the like oppor- 
tunities of instruction. This was then the state of popery ; 
every artifice was used to sliow it in its fairest form j and 
it must be owned to be a religion of external appearance 
sufficiently attractive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehensive is likewise an 
elevated soul, and that whoever is wise is also honest. I 
10 am willing to believe that Dryden, having employed his 
mind, active as it was, \ipou different studies, and filled it, 
capacious as it was, with other materials, came unprovided 
to the controversy, and wanted rather skill to discover 
flie right tliau virtue to maintain it. But enquiries into 
the heart are not for man ; we must now leave him to his 
Judge. 

The priests, having strengthened their cause by so power- 
ful an adherent, were not long before they brouglit him into 
action. They engaged him to defend the controversial 
20 papers found in the strong box of Charles the Second ; 
and, what yet was harder, to defend them against Stilling- 
fieet. 

With hopes of promoting popery, lie was employed to 
translate Maimbourg’s History of the League ; which he 
published with a large introduction. His name is likewise 
prefixed to the English Life of Francis Xavier ; but I know 
not that ho ever owned himself the translator. Perhaps the 
use of his name was a pious fraud, which however seems not ■ 
to have had much effect ; for neither of the books, I believe, 
30 was ever popular. 

The version of XavieFs Life is commended by Brown, in a- 
pamphlet not written to flatter ; and the occasion of it is 
said to have been, that the queen, when she solicited a son, 
made vows to him as her tutelary saint. 

He was supposed to have umlertaken to ti'anslate Varillas’s 
History of Heresies ; and, when Burnet published remarks 
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uf;oo <t, to Ime wntieu au »\iistrer; upou whidi Burutt 
malkei) the fcUo^nn^ obnenatiou : 

“’I tiare uifons&d from Endian J, ttiat a gentleaian, 
wIjo U famous both for poetry an<l f^rerai other things, had 
spent three monUia t/i translating 3L Tanllaa’s Histoiy': 
t}»t, as soon as my Bedettious appeared, he discouluiued hia 
labour, finding the credit of hU author was gone. J^ow, if 
be thinhs it la recovered b» his Answer, he will perhaps go 
Ott with his translation , and this may be, for aught I know, 
as good an entertainment for him as the couversatton that 10 
be hail set on between the Hinds and Panthers and ail 
the rest of animals, for whom JL Van lias may ser^'e well 
enongh as an antlinr ami tins history and that {loem are 
such ejitraordiuary tilings of their kind, tiiat it will be b&t 
tnitable to See the author of the worst poem become likewise 
the translator of the worst histc,rT tliat the age has produceiL 
If his grace and lus wit improve both projxjrtiouabl^ , he will 
harlly find that lie iias gamed mucii hr the change he has 
made; from baring no religion, to chose one of the worst. 

It is true, he had somewliat to •unk from in matter of wit, ^ 
but, as for his morahi, tt is scarce possible for him to grow 
a worse man than he was. He has lately wreaked bis malice 
on me for sjxJiLmg hts three months labour , but in it he has 
done me all the honour that any man can receive from him, 
which is to be railed at by him. If I had lil-natiire enough 
to prompt me to wisli a very bail wish for him, it should be, 
tliat he would go on and finish his translation By that it 
will a]<j>fcar, whether the English nation, winch is the inO',t 
Comjjelent judge in this natter, has- opem the seeing our 
debate, pronounced in M. Vanllas's favour, or in mine. It 30 
. is true, 3Ir. D will suffer a little by it , but at least it will 
serve to keep him in from other extravagances , and if he 
gains little honour by this work, yet he cannot lose so much 
by It as he has done bv his last employiaeut.'’ 

Having probably felt his own infenonty in theological 
controversy, he was desirous of trying whether, by bringing 
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poetry to aid lus arguiueuts^ he might become a more effica- 
cious defender of his new profession- To reason in \erse 
was, indeed, one of his jjowers ; but subtilty and harmony, 
united, are still feeble, when opposed to truth. 

Actuated therefore by zeal for Eome, or hope of fame, he 
jmblished the Hind and Panther (1C87), a poem in which the 
Church of Rome, figured by the 'tnilk-ivkUc Hind^ <lefemls her 
tenets against the Church of England, represented by the 
Panther, a beast beautiful, but spotted. 

A fable, which exhibits two beasts talking theology, 
appears at once full of absurdity ; and it was accordingly 
ridiculed in the City Mouse and Country Mouse, a parody, 
written by Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, and Prior, 
u4io tlien gave the first specimen of ins abiiities. 

The conversion of such a man, at such a time, was not 
likely to pass uncensured. Three dialogues were published 
by the facetious Thomas Brown, of which the two first were 
called Reasons of ^Ir. Bayes’s changing his religion : and tlie 
tliird, the Reasons of Mr. Hains the Player’s Conversion 
and Re- conversion. The first was printed in 1688, the 
second not till 1690, the third in 1691. The clamour seems 
to have been long continued, and the subject to have 
.strongly fixed the public attention. 

In the two first dialogues Bayes is brought into the 
company of Crites and Eugenius, with whom he had for- 
merly debated on dmniatic poetry. The two talkers in the 
third are Mr. Bayes and Mr. Hains. 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature, nor destitute 
of fancy; but he seems to have thought it the pinnacle of 
) excellence to be a merny /effoic ; and therefore laid out his 
powers upon small je.sts or gross buffoonery ; so that his 
performances have little intrinsic value, and were read only 
while they were recommended by the novelty of the event 
that occasioned them. 

These dialogues are like his other works : wliat sense or 
knowledge they contain is disgmced by the garb in whieh it 
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which he had enjoyed ^Yith so much pride and praise, Avas 
ti-ausferred to Shachvell, an old enemy, vdioii) he liad for- 
merly stigmatised by the uame of Og. Drydeu could not 
decently complain that he was deposed ; hut seemed very 
angry that Sha dwell succeeded him, and has therefore cele- 
brated tile intruders inauguration in a poem exquisitely 
satirical, called Mao Fleoknoe; of Avhich the t)uhciad, as 
Pope himself declares, is an imitation, though move extended 
in its plan, and more diversified in its incidents. 

10 It is related by Prior, that Lord Dorset, when as chamber- 
lain he was constrained to eject Dr^aleii from his office, giiA'o 
him from his own purse an allowance equal to the salary. 
'J^his is no romantic or incredible act of generosity; an 
hundred a year is often enough given to claims less cogent 
by men less famed for libemlity. Yet Dry den alw^ays repre- 
sented himself as suiiering under a public infliction; and 
once particularly demands respect for the patience with 
nlnch Im endured the loss of liis little fortune. His patron 
might, imlecil, enjoin him to suppress his bounty; but if he 
iiO sufiert^d nothing, he should not have complained. 

During the short reign of King James, he had Avritten 
nothing for the stage, being, in his opinion, more profitably 
employed in coutroYei-sy and flattery. Of piaise he might 
perhaps have been less lavish without inconvenience, for 
Oamcs was never said to have much regard for poetry : he 
was to be flattered only by adopting lus religion. 

Times were now changed : Drvden was no longer tlie 
court-poet, and was to look back for support to liis former 
tiade ; and having waited about t\Yo years, either considering 
30 himself as discountenanced by the public, or perhaps expect- 
ing a second Devolution, he produced Don Sebastian in 
1690 ; and in the next four years four dramas more. 

In 1693 apjieared a new version of Juvenal and Persius. 
Of Juvenal he tianslated the first, third, sixth, tenth, and 
si.Ateenth satires; and of Persius the whole work. Ou 
this ncCiisiou he introduced his two sous to the public, as 
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aursliuzs ftl the Muses. The fc>urteeDtli of Juretial teas 
the work of Jolm and the serenth of Charlea Di^ den. He 
prefixed a reiy ample preface, in the form of a dedUation to 
I>jrd Dorset; and there gives an account of the design 
which he had once formed to write an epic poem on the 
actions either of Arthur or the Black Prince. He considered 
the epic as necessanlv including some kind of supernatural 
agency, and had imagined a new kind of contett between 
•the guanlian angela of kingdoms, of whom he conceived 
^ that each might he represented zealous for his charge, 10 
without any intended opposition to the purposes of the 
Supreme Being, of wbicli all created minds must in part 
be ignorant. 

Tltis is the most reasonable scheme of celestial Interpoai- 
tion that ever was formed. The surprises and terrora cf 
enchantments which have succeeded to the intrigues an<l 
oppositions of Pagan deities, afford very striking scenes, and 
opeu a va^t extent to the imagination, but, as BoUeau 
observes (and Boileau wiU be seldom found mcataken), with 
this incurable defect, that, in a contest between Heaveu and 20 
Hell, we know at the begintung which is to prevail ; for this 
reason we follow Binaldo to the enchanted wood with more 
oirictttty than terror. 

In the scheme of Dryden there is one great difficulty, 
which yet he would perhaps have had aildress enough to 
surmount. In a war justice can be but on one side ; and, to 
entitle the hero to the protection of angels, he must fight in 
the defence of luduhitable right. Yet some of tlie celestial 
beings, thus opjioaed to each other, must have becu repre. 
tented as defending guilt, 30 

Tliat this poem was never written, is reasonably to be 
lamented. It would doubiless ba^ e improved our numbers, 
awl enlarge*! our language ; and might perhaps have con- 
tributed by pleasing instruction to rectify our opinions, and 
purify our manners. 

What he refjnired as the indispiensable condition of such 
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an undevtakiug, a public stipend, was^ not likely in those 
times to be obtained. Riches were not become familiar to 
us; nor had'the nation vet learned to be libex’al. 

This plain he charged Blackmore with stealing; “only/' 
says he, ** the guardian angels of kingdoms \Yere machines 
too ponderous for him to manage.” 

In 1694, he began the most laborious and ditlicult of all 
his works, the translation of Virgil ; from which he borrowed 
two months, that he might turn Fresuoy’s Art of Painting 
10 into English prose. The preface, which lie boasts to have 
written in twelve mornings, exhibits a parallel of poetry 
and jiaiuting, with a miscellaneous collection of critical 
remarks, such as cost a mind stored like his no labour to 
pi^oduce them. 

In 16.97, he published his version of the wox*ks of Vii'gil; 
and, that no opportunity of profit might be lost, dedicated 
the Pastorals to the Lord Clifford, the Georgies to the Earl 
of Chesterfield, and the Eneid to the Earl of Mulgrave. 
This economy of flattery, at once lavish and discreet, did not 
20 Jiass without observation. 

This tiunslatiou was censured by Milbourne, a clei’gyiiiau, 
styled, by Pope, “the faix*est of critics,” because he e.x- 
hibited his own vei’sion to be comparetl with that which 
he condemned. 

His last Work was his Fables, published in 1699, in con- 
seiiueuce, as is supposed, of a contmet now in the liands 
of Mr. Tonson; by which he obliged himself, in consideration 
of three hundred pounds, to fixxish for the press ten thousand 
verses. 

30 In this volume is comprised the well-kuo\vu Ode on St. 
Cecil ia^s day, which, as appeared by a letter communicated 
to Dr. Birch, he spent a fortnight in composing and correct- 
ing, But what is this to the patience and diligence of 
Boileau, whose Equivoque, a jioem of only three hundred 
foity six lines, took from his life eleven months to wiate it, 
and three years to vevise it. 
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Pait pf tliis book of Fables la tbe first Iliad lit 
iDtcjided A3 A ajiecinieu of a version of tlie n bole. Cousidei ing 
into wliat bands Homer was to fall, Ibe reader oannot but 
rejoice that thia project went no further 

Tlie time svas now at hand which was to put an end to all 
his schemes and labours, Ou the first of May, 1701, hainig 
been some time, as he tells us, a ctipplo in his limbs, he died, 
in Gerard-street, of a mortification m his leg. 

There is extant a wild story relating to some \exatio)i8 
events that happened at his funeral, which, at the end of 10 
Congreve’s Life, by a writer of 1 know not what credit, are 
thus related, as 1 find the account trausferied to a biographical 
dictioiiarj 

“Mr, Drjden dying on the 'tVednesday morning, l#r. 
Thomas Splat, then Bishop of Rochester and Dean of ^Vest- 
minster, sent the next daj' to the Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
Mr. Dryden’a widow, that he would make a present of the 
ground, which was forty pounds, with all the other Abbey 
fees The Loid Halifax likewise sent to the Lady Elizabeth, 
and Mr Charles Drvden her son, that, if they would give 20 
him leave to bury Mr Drydeii, he would niter him with a 
gentleman's private funeral, and afterwaixls bestow five 
hundred pounds ou a moniimeiit in the Abbey ; W'lnch, as 
they bad no reason to refuse, they accepted- On tbe Saturday 
following the company came, the corp'^e was put jiito a 
velvet bearse , and eighteen luouriiing coaches, filled w’lfh 
company, attended. tVlien they weic just re.-uly to move, 
tbe Loril JeiTeries, son of the Loixl Chaucelloi Jefferies 
with some of his rakish companions, coming by, asked whose 
funeral it was and being told Mr Dnden s, lie said, •'What, 30 
shall Drjden, the greatest honour and ornament of the 
nation, be buried after this ]>n> ate manner ’ No, gentlemen, 
let all that loved Mr Dr.vden, and honour his memory, 
alight and join tvitb me m gaming my lady's consent to let 
me have the honour of lus interment, which shall be r/tcr 
aimtlier manner than this ; and I w ill bestow a thousand 
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pounds on a monument in the Abbey for him.* The gentle- 
men in the coaches, not knowing of the Bishop of Rochester s 
favour, nor of t)ie Lord Halifax*s generous design (they both 
having, out of respect to the family, enjoined the Lady 
Elizabeth, aiid her son, to keep their favour concealed to the 
world, and let it pass for their own expense), readily came 
out of their coaches, and attended Lord Jefferies up to the 
lady’s bedside, who was then sick. He repeated the purport 
of what he had before said ; but she absolutely refusing, he 
10 fell on his kness, vowing never to rise till his request w.as 
granted. The rest of the company by his desire kneeled also ; 
and the lady, being under a sudden surprise, fainted away. 
As soon as she recovered her speech, she cried, Ab, no. 
Efiough, gentlemen, replied he; my lady is very good, she 
says, 6b, go. She repeated her former words with all her 
strength, but in vain, for her feeble voice was lost in their 
acclamations of joy; and the Lord Jefferies ordered the 
heai'semen to carry the corpse to Mr. Russel’s, an under takei*’s 
in Cheapside, and leave it there till he should send orders for 
20 the embalnuueut, which, he added, should be after the royal 
mauuer. His directions were obeyed, the company diapei'sed, 
and Lady Elizabeth and her son remained inconsolable. The 
next day Mr. Charles Dryden waited on the Lord Halifax, 
and the Bishop, to excuse his mother and himself, by relating 
the real truth. But neither his Lordship nor the BLhop 
would admit of any plea ; especially the latter, who had tlm 
Abbey lighted; the ground opened, the choir attending, an 
anthem ready set, and himself waiting for sometime without 
any corpse to bury. The undertaker, after three days’ ex- 
30 pectauce of ordei's for embalmment without receiving any, 
waited on the Lord J efferies ; who pretending ignorance of 
the matter, turned it off with an ill-natured jest, saying, that 
those who observed the orders of a drunken frolic deserved 
uo better; that he remembered nothing at all of it; and that 
he might do what he pleiised with the corpse, CJpon tliis, 
the undertaker waited upon the liady EUztibeth and her son, 
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auJ threaUDid to Lriiig the corjise home, and set it Lefure 
the door. Tliey clesired a daj ’a respite, Inch was granted. 
Mr. Charles Dry den wrote a han<l^tue letter to the Lord 
JefTeriea, who returned it with this cool answer: 'lliat he 
knew nothing of the matter, and would be troubled no more 
about iU’ lie then addressed the Lord Halifax and the 
Bishop of Rochester, who absolutely refused to do any thing 
in It In this distress Dr. Garth sent for the torpae to the 
College of Physicians, and proijosed a funeral by subscription, 
to winch himself set a most noble example. At List a day, 10 
about three weeks after ^Ir. Dry den’s decease, was a]>]ioiMteil 
for the intermeut Dr Garth pronounctvj a fine Latin 
oration, at the College, orer the corpse; which was attinded 
to the Abbey by a numerous traiii of coaches. When the 
funeral waa oier, Mr Charles Drydcti sent a challenge to 
the Lord Jetfenes, who refusing to answer U, he sent several 
others, and went often himself ; hut could neither get a letter 
delivercil, nor admittance to speak to him, which so incensed 
him, that he resolved, since his lordship refused to answer 
hiiu like a geiitlemau, tliat he would watch an opportunity 20 
to meet and fight off-hand, though with all the rules of 
honour; which hia lordship hearing, left the town and ilr. 
Ciiarles Dry den could never have the batisfactioii of meeting 
him, though he sought it till his death with the utmost 
application ” 

This story I once intended to omit, as it appears svilh no 
great evidence, nor haie 1 met with any tonfirnialion, but 
in a letter of FaVqiihar , and he only relates that the funeral 
of Dry den was tumultuary and confused. 

Supposing the story true, w-e may remark, that the gradual 30 
cliange of manners, though imperceptible iii the process, 
appears great when different times, .ind those not very 
distant, are compared. If at this time a young drunken lonl 
should interrupt the jiompoua regularity of a magnificent 
funeral, what would be the event, but tliat he would be 
justled out of tlie W'ay, and com|M;lle<l to be quiet) If he 
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should thrust himself into a house, he would be sent roughly 
away ; and, what is yet more to the honour of the present 
time, I believe that those, who had subscribed to the funeral 
of a man like Dry den, would not, for such an accident, have 
ndthdrawm their contributions. 

He was buried amoiig the poets in Westminster Abbey, 
where, though the Duke of Newcastle had, in a general 
dedication prefixed -by Congreve to his dramatic works, 
accepted thanks for his intention of erecting him a monument, 
10 he lay long without distinction, till the Duke of Bucking- 
hamshire gave him a tablet, inscribed only with the name of 
DRYDEN. 

He married (1G63) the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter 
of* the Earl of Berkshire, with circumstances, according to 
the satire imputed to Lord Somers, not very honourable to 
either party ; by her he had three sons, Charles, John, and 
Henry. Charles was usher of the palace to Pope Clement 
the Xlth ; and visiting England in 1704, was drowned in an 
attempt to swim across the Thames at Windsor. 

20 John was author of a comedy. He is said to have died at 
Borne. Henry entered into some religious order. It is some 
proof of Dry (leu’s sincerity in his second religion, that lie 
taught it to his sons. A man, conscious of hypocritiail 
profession in himself, is not likely to convert others ; and, 
as his sons were qualified in 1693 to appear among the 
translatoi'S of Juvenal, they must have been taught some 
religion before their father’s change. 

Of the person of Drydeii I know not any account : of his 
mind, the portn\it which has been left by Congreve, who 
30 knew him with great familiarity, is such as adds our love of 
his frt.iuners to onr admiration of his genius. “He was,” 
nature exceedingly humane and com- 
^ ' dve injuries, and capable of a sincere 

ha * 'fended him. His friend- 
" ^ . yond J»is professions. 

. , . ' ' . ' . ‘ ss ; but somewhat 
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fiIow,a»(l, aait were, diflideijt, mliisatlvance? tootliers; lie lid<I 
that 111 ]ii3 nature wIiicL abhorial intrusion info any society 
wliate'er lie was tJierefore less tiiowii, and consequeiitlj' 
}iis character became more liable to mniapiirchensiotis and 
misrepresentations he was very modest, and very easily 
to be discoiinttnanced m his appioaches to his equals or 
svjjienors. As Ins i eadinjf had been very extensive, Su was be 
>eiy happy in a memory tenacious of everything that he had 
leacL lie was not more possessed of knowdedge than he was 
commiiiiiLati>e of it, but then bis eoinniunication was by' no ; 
means pedantie, »r imjiosed u{h>]i tlic coni ersation, but just 
such, and went so far as )n the natural tuni of the con- 
versation 111 winch he was engaged, It was necessarily 
piooioted or required Hi was extieuie ready and gentle 
in Ills con ect ion of the eriois of am w liter who thought fit 
to consult him, and full as le.idy and (latient to admit of the 
rcjiri'heiKions of otheis, in respei t of his own oiersights or 
mistakes ” 

To thiHacioinit of f’ongreie nnfluiig eau he ohjecteil hat 
the foiidiit'.sof fiiend-liijj, ,iiid toli.iie excited that fondness ! 
in such a mind n no small ij, oi,,* „f ^laise Tile dis^M,si(ion 
of Drydfii liowinr, is -howu m this <liarac{ei lathei .is it 
exhibited Itself in iiusoiy c om ei s,(tion, than a- it ojierated 
on the more iinjKataiit puts tif hfe His placability and 
ins fnendsliijj indeed neie «o]i,| urtius, hut courtesy and 
good huiuoui are often fotmd with litth real worth Since 
Congreie, who knew him wiH, has told us no more, the lest 
must he collected as it i.iu from otliei testimonies, .uid 
parliculaih from those tiotic*s which linden has very 
liberally given ih of lurusclf ; 

The modesty wtiiih made him sn slow to ad'.ntue and so 
e.isv to be repulsed, w,is eertninly no suspicion of deticieiit 
merit, or uti< onsnousness of his own value he appears 
to have known in its whole extent, the digiiitv of his 
cliaraetei and to Imt* set a ven liigh value mi his own 
jvowers and jx-rfuiinam es lie fuoK-ibiv did not olfer bis 
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couYCi’Batioii, becatib'e Jjc expected it to be solicited ; aiul ho 
retired from a cold reception, not submisaivo but indignant, 
witli such reverence of his own greatness as made him 
unwilling to expose it to neglect or violation. 

Uis modesty was by no means inconsistent with osteu- 
tatiousness; ho is diligent eitough to remind the world of his 
merit, and expresses with very little serujde Ids high opinion 
of his own powers ; but his aelf-commendabions are read 
without scorn or indignation ; we allow his claims, and love 
10 his frankness. 

Tradition, however, has not allowed that Ids confidence 
in himself exempted him from jealousy of others, lie 
is accused of envy and insidiou.sness ; and is parti cnlarly 
charged witli inciting Creech to ti’anslato Horace, that lie 
might lose the rejiutution which Lucretius had given him. 

Of this charge we immediately discover that it is lucyely 
conjectural ; the pur[)Orie w.aa such sis no man would con- 
fess ; and a crime that admits no proof, why should wo 
believe ’/ 

SO Ha has been described as magisterfady presiding over the 
younger writers j and assuming the diatvibution of poetical 
fame ; but he who excels has a right to teach, and he whose 
judgment is incontesbible may without usurpation examine 
and decide. 

Congreve represents him :»s ready to advise and instruct ; 
but there is reason to believe that his communication wa.s 
Hither useful than entertaining. He declares oi himself that 
he w;ls saturnine and not one of those whose sprightly 
siiyings diverted company ; and one of his censnrers makes 
30 him say, 

Xor wiuL* nor love could ever bco mo gay ; 

To writing bred, I knew not wJiat to say. 

There are men whose powers operate only at leisure and 
in retirement, and who:>e iuteUcctual vigour dc.serts them 
in couvcrs;ition ; whom merriment confuses, and cibjection 
disconcerts ; wliose ))ashfulncss restrains their exertion, and 
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^ufleIi« Oieni not to speak till tlie time of speaking is l<i»t; 
iir whose attention to their own tharacter makes them 
utiHilling to utter at harvard what has not been considered, 
and cannot be recalled 

Of Drj'ileii’s sluggidiness in consersation it is vain to 
search or to guess the cause He uirtainly Granted neither 
sentiments nor langu3;;e his intellectual treasures were 
great, though the^ were looked up from Ins own use. "His 
thoughts,” when he wrote, "llowed m upon him so fast, that 
Ins only care was which to chu^e and which to reject ”10 
Such rapidity of cnan^nsitioii naturally promises a llow’ of 
Lilk , jet we must V (Ontent to helieve what an enenij Kijs 
of him, when he likewLse sajs it of himself But, wliatever 
w.iii ins (harai ter as ,t roniiminm, it appe.irs that he livetl»in 
faniilianU with the highest persmis of Ins time It is related 
bj tVirle of the Tliikc of Onuoiul, that he u->ed often to pass 
a night with Hriilen, and those with whoni Hrydeti eon 
sorU’d who thej were, ('.arte his not told, but eerfaiiiij the 
ca(i\t\i.al ttlilc at whiJi Otmoiid sat was nut .siirtounded 
with a filehenii sot letj He was iiiilced nproachcil with 20 
boasting of Ills fainilmiit I with the great , and Horace will 
support him m tin opiniou, tint to please biipiliuis is not 
the lowest kiii'l of merit 

The merit of pltasing must, liowevel, he estimated hr the 
means Facour is not .llw,^^s gurieti l»c goi>d actions or 
laudable ipialities ('.ires-ses nui pit feitiunts are often 
bestowed oil the aiixili.n It s of vu,’, the pro* uieis of pleasure, 
or the flatterers tif camti Ttrcdt ii has ne\(r hicii charged 
with any pi>rsoiial agent i miwtirtliv of a gooil t hai.ntfi r he 
abutted rut? niid ranitr onJi with his {ten One f/f }iim 30 

has mciised him of htt-diipS!, in his convers.ation , hut if 
accusation without (,roof he i n flit*d who shall he innment ? 

His works aflord lt>otnaii\ examples of dissolute lueiitioua 
ncss, and ahjeet ailulaf ion hut fliei were prohahli, like his 
inerriraent. artiGcial ami cotistranietl tin elTerU of study 
and meditation, and liis trade rather than his jileasure. 
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Of the mind that can trade in corruption, and can 
deliberately pollute itself with ideal wickedness for the sake 
of spreading the contagion in society, I wish not to conceal 
or excuse the depravity.— Such degi-adatiou of the dignity 
of genius, such abuse of superlative abilities, cannot be 
contemplated but with grief and indignation. What con- 
solation can be had, Bryden has afforded, by living to repent, 
and to testify his repentance. 

Of dramatic immorality he did not want examples among 
10 his predecessors, or companions among his contemporaries: 
but, in the meanness and servility of hyperbolical adulation, 
I know not whether, since the days in which the Roman 
emperors were deified, he ha.s been ever equalled except by 
Afra Behn in an address to Eleanor Gwyn. When once he 
lias undertaken the task of pi-aise, he no longer retains shame 
in himself, nor supposes it in his patron. As jnany odor- 
iferous bodies are observed to diffuse perfumes from year to 
year, without sensible diminution of bulk or Aveight, he 
appears never to have impoverished his mint of flattery by 
•20 Ilia expenses, however lavish. He had all the forms of 
excellence, intellectual and moral, combined iu his mind, 
Avitli endless variation *, and, when he had sciittered on the 
hero of the day the golden shower of wit and virtue, he had 
ready for him, whom lie wished to court on tlie morrow, new 
wit and virtue Avith another stamp. Of this kind of mean- 
ness he never seems to decline the practice, or lament the 
necessity: he considers the great as entitled to encomiastic 
iiomage, and brings praise rather as a tribute than a gift, 
more delighted Avith the fertility of his invention than 
30 mortified by the prostitution of liis judgment. It is indeed 
not certain, that on these occasions his judgment much 
rebelled against his interest. There are minds Avhich easily 
sink into submission, that look on gi*an(ieur with nndistin- 
guishiug revcrena», and discover no defect where there is 
elevation of rank and afliuence of riches. 

AYith his praises of others and of lumself is ahvay.s inter- 
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mingled » £truQ of dliccntent and kmenUtion, a suUui 
growl of resentment, or a querulous murmur of distrtsa. 
HU works are under-valued, bis mexrt U unrewarded, and/ 

** be baa few thanks to paj bis stars that be was bcru among 
Englishmen.’* To bis critics he is sometimes contemptuous 
sometimes resentful, and sometimes submiasire. The writer 
who thinks bis works formed for duration, mistakes bis 
interest when be mentions bis euemiea. He degrades bis 
own dignity by showing that be was afiected by their 
censures, and gives lasting importance to names, which, left 10 
to themselves, w ould vanish from remembrance. From this 
principle Dryden did not oft depart; his complaints are 
for the greater part general, he seldom pollutes bis p«ge 
with an adverse name. He condescended indeed to a contro- 
versy with Settle, in which be perhaps may be considered 
rather as assaultuig than repelling; and since Settle is sonic 
iuto oblivion, Lis libel remains lujnnons ouly to btmselL 

Among answers to critics, no poetical attacks, or alterca- 
tions, are to be included , they are bke other poems, edmions 
of genius, produced as much to obtain praise as to obviate 20 
censure^ Tbe=e Drydcn practised, and m these he excelled. 

Of Collier, Blackmore, and ^lilbourue, be has made 
nientiuD in the preface of In* Fables. To the censure of 
Colher, whose remarks may be rather termed ailmomtions 
than cnticUms, he makes little reply . being, at the age of 
eLLtf-eight, attentive to better things than the daps of a 
playhouse. He complains of Colliers rudeuess, and the 
“ horse-play of Li* raillerj’"; and asserts, that, “in many 
places he has }ienertcd by bis gluases the meaning'* of what 
he censures ; but in other things be confesses that he is 30 
justly taxed , and says, with great calmness and candour, “ I 
have pleaded guilty to all thoughts or expresaious of mine 
tliat can be trulv accused of obacemty, immorality, or pro- 
faneuess, and retract them. If he be my enemy, let him 
triumph; if he be my friend, he will be glad of my 
repentance.* Yet as our Lest Jnpositions are imperfect. 
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he left standing in tiie same book a reflection on Collier of 
great asperity, and indeed of more asperity than wit 

Blackmore be represents as made lus enemy by the poem 
of Absalom and Acbitophel, which lie thinks a little hard 
upon iiis fanatic patrons” ; and charges him with borrowing 
the plan of his Arthur from the preface to Juvenal, “though 
he had,” says he, “the baseness not to acknowledge his 
benefactor, but instead of it to traduce me in a libeL” 

The libel in which Blackmore Imduced him was a Satire 
10 upon Wit ; in which, having lamented the exuberance of 
false wit and the deficiency of true, he proposes that all wit 
should he re-coined, before it is current, and appoints 
- masters of assay who shall reject all that is light or debased. 

t> 

’Tls true, that when the coarse and worthless dross 
Is purged away, there will be mighty loss ; 

Ev'n Congreve, Southern, manly Wycherley, 

When thus refined, will grievous sufferers be ; 

Into the melting pot when Dryden comes. 

What horrid stench will rise, what noisome fumes ! 

20 How will he shrink, when all his lewd allay, 

And wicked mLvture, shall be purged away i 

Thus stands the passage in the last edition; but in the 
original there "was an abatemeiit of the censure, beginning 
thus : 

But what remains will be so pure, ’twill bear 
Th’ examination of the most severe. 

Blackmore, finding the censure resented, and the civility 
disregarded, ungenerously omitted the softer part Such 
variations discover a writer who consults his passions more 
30 than his virtue ; and it may he reasonably supposed that 
Dryden imputes his enmity to its true ciuise. 

Of Milbourne he wrote only in general terms, such as are 
always ready at the call of anger, whether just or not : a 
short extract will be suflicieut. “He pretends a quarrel to 
jue, that I have fallen foul upon priesthood; if I have, I am 
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tiu* timcH, by vcnlvinnf^ U) bo wicked ao far an bo durat. 
Whoj) ho profoKiUid biniHcIf a eonvorl to popery, ho did not 
jjroteiid to have received any now conviction of the funda- 
/nenul doctrinca of Chnatianity, 

TIjo );erHcculion of eritica waa not the worat of hiu voxa* 
tiona; )r* waa jnuch more tlinturbed by tile iniportunitioH of 
want. Ilia coniplaiuta of poverty are ho fretiuontly repeated, 
either witli Ur* dejection of weakncaa linking in helplena 
mmery, or the indignation of merit claiming ita tribute frenu 
10 matd^ind, that it in impoHaible tiot to <lc(er{t the ago which 
co\dd imptMo on imch a man the aeccHHity of Huch aolicita* 
tiouM, or not to dcHpine the man who could Mubmit U) HUeh 
Holicitationa witimut ncceartity. 

^Wiiethor i)y tim workUn neglect, or bin own imprudence, I 
am afraid that the greatest ))art of bin life waii pansed in 
exigeiR'icH. Such outer leu were imrely never uttm'ed but in 
nevoro |xvin. Of inn HU]>pliea or hie expemwa no probable 
CHlimale ean now l>e made. Except the wvlary of the Ijiuireal, 
to which King Jamen jidded tlie olllco of i lintonograpiier, 
20 j)erhai>H with «ome additional cmoIumentH, Iuh whole revenue 
Hccum to have been ciiianal; and it ia well known tiutt he 
twldom livcii frugally who Uvch by chance. Hope U alwaya 
liberal; and they that treat her ju’otuiaea make little acruple 
of revelling to-day on the proiita of the morrow, 

Of Ilia playH the proiit wan not great; ami of the produce 
of bin other worka very little intelligence ean bo luul. By 
(Ikeouivung with fclio late aminblo Mr. Touhou, 1 could not 
iind tlmt any momoriaIn of iIr* IranH.aotionM Imtwoen hm 
predece.'i'ioj’ a)jd Dry do* Iiad been preserved, e.vccpt the 
UO following papera : 

“I do )jerel>y projuino to pay dolm Jhyden, Kaep, or order, 
on tlm 251)1 of Marcli, 1000, tliu .Num of two Itundred and 
fifty guiiR^aK, in conHideration of tea thouKaud veiHcH, which 
the icdd John Dryden, E:mp, ia to deliver to me, Jacob 
Toimon, when fintjhcd, wheretd aeveu tiiouBaud Uve hundred 
vevacM, mure or lei^a, are alreavly in the aaid Jacob Toimmfa 
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posscRaion. Xnd I do hereby farther promise, and engage 
inyseU, to make up the said sum of tvro hundred and fifty 
guineas tliree hundred jwuuds eterUng to the said John 
Dtydeii, Esq , hia executors, administratorB, or aligns, at 
the beginning of the second impression of the sahl ten 
thousand verses. 

“In witness whereof I liavc hereunto set my baud and 
seal, this 20th day of March, IC0|. 

“Jacob Tosbok. 

“Scaled and delivered, being 
first duly stampt, pursuant to 
the acta of pirliament for 
that purpose, lu the presence 
of 

“Ben. Portlock, 

“ Wilk Congreva” 

“ Iilarcli 24, 1608 

“Rcceivctl then of 3fr Jacob Tonson tlie sum of t' 
hundred eixt) 'tight pounds fifteen shillings, lu pursuai 
of an agreement for ten thousand verses, to be deliver 
by me to the said Jacob Touson, whereof 1 Irate alrea 
delivered to him about seven thousand five hundred, more 
less; ho the said Jacob Tonson being obliged to make up t 
foresaid sum of two hundred sixty -eight pounds Gfte 
shillings three hundred pounds, at the beginning of 1 
second impression of the foresaid ten thousand verses , 

“I say, received by me 

“Jous DbTDM. 

“■Witnesa, Cliarles Diyden ” 

• Two hundred and fitly guineas, at It U OJ, m SC'-f Tw 
It is manifest, from the dates of this contra'-t. that 
relates to the volume of Fables, which coutaiiifc about twel 
thousand verses, and for which therefore the pa.vmiZt tai 
have been afterwards ciilargeil. 
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I'have been told of another letter yet renuai/iing, in which 
he desires Toiisou to bring him money, to pay for a watch 
which he had ordered for his son, and wiiich the maker 
would not leave without the price. 

The inevitable consequence of poverty is depeiidence. 
Dryden had probably no recourse in his exigencies but to 
his bookseller. The particular cliaracter of Tonsou I do not 
know ; but the general conduct of traders Avas much less 
liberal in those times than in our own; their views were 
10 narrower, and tlieir inannei*s grossex*. To the mercantile 
rugged ness of that race, the delicacy of the poet was some- 
times exposed. Lord Bolingbroke, Avho in his youth had 
cultivated poetry, related to Dr. King of Oxford, that one 
diiy, when he visited Dryden, tliey heard, as they were 
conversing, another person entering the house. said 

Dryden, ** is Tonson. You will take care not to depart befoi’e 
he goes away : for I have not completed the sheet which 
’ I promised him ; and, if you leave me unprotected, I must 
suffer all the rudeness to which his resentment can prompt 
20 his tongue.” 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, besides the 
payment of the bookseller, cannot be known. Mr. Derrick, 
who consulted some of his relations, was informed that his 
Fables obtained five hundred pounds from the Dudiess of 
Ormoiul; a present not unsuitable to the magnificence of 
that splendid family; and he quotes Moyle, as relating tliat 
forty pounds were paid by a musical society for the use of 
Alexander s Feast. 

In those days the economy of government was yet 
liO unsettled, and the payments of the exchequer were dilatory 
and uncertain ; of this disorder there is reason to believe 
that the Laureat sometimes felt the effects ; for in one of his 
prefaces he complains of those, who, being intrusted with 
tiie distribution of the prince’s bounty, suffer those that 
depend upon it to languish in penury. 

Of his petty habits or. slight amusements, tradition has 
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tetained little. Of tlie only tvko men vrUom I have found 
to whom he waa personally known, one told me, that at the 
house whicii he frtquented, called Will’s coffee-house, the 
appeal u{ioit any hterary dispute was made to him; and the 
other related, that his aimed chair, which in the winter 
had a settled and presenpUve place by the fire, was- in 
the summer placed in the balcony, and that he called the 
two places bis winter and his summer scat. This is all the 
intelligence u hich lua two sun ii ors afforded me. 

One of hu opinions wilt do him no honour in the prc!>ent 10 
age, though in his own time, at least in the beginning of it, 
he was far from having it confined to himself. He put great 
confidence m the prognostications of judicial astrology. In 
the apjiendix to the Life of Congreve, is a narrative of soihe 
of his predictions w ouderfully fulfilled ; but I know not the 
writei^a means of information, or chaiacter of veracity That 
bo had the configurations of the horoscope in his mind, and 
considered them as mfiuenciug the affairs of-meu, he does not 
forbear to hint. 

The utmt»t m slice of the stats is past. — ^ 

Kow ftequent (nivrs the bspjiier hshts among. 

And ktgh-rait’ii Joit, ftooi his dark prison freed, 

Tboso wcij^hta took oB Utst on bis planet bun^. 

Will gloriously the new-lsU works aucceed. 

He lias elsewhere shown his allention to the planetary 
{lowers ; and in the preface to ins Fables bas endeavoured 
obliquely to justify his supi'rstition, by attnbuting the same 
to some of the ancients, Tiie letter addeil to this narrative 
leaves no doubt of his notions or practice [p. 108]. 

So slight and so scanty is the knowledge which I have 30 
been able to collect conceming the private life and domestic 
maiinera of a man, whom every English generation must 
liienliou with reverence as a cnlicwiid a poet 

Diiti)I.s niay be properl) considered as the father of 
Eilglteh criticism, as the writer who first taught us to 
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determine upon principles the merit of composition. Of 
our former ])oets, the greatest diTimatist wTOte witiioufe 
rules, coiiducted through life and nature by a genius that 
rarely misled, and rarely deserted him. Of the rest, those 
who knew the laws of propriety had neglected to teach them. 

Two Arts of Englisli Poetry were written in the days of 
Elizabeth by Webb and Putteaham, from which something 
might be learned, and a few hints had been given by Jonson 
and Cowley ; but Di*y den’s Essay on Dramatic Poetry 
) was the first regular and valuable treatise on the art of 
writing. ^ 

He who, having formed his opinions in the present age of 
English literature, turns back to peruse this dialogue, will 
not perhaps find much increase of knowledge, or much 
novelty of instruction ; but he is to remember that critical 
principles were then in the hands of a few, who had gathered 
them partly from the ancients, and partly from the Italians 
and French. The structure of dramatic poems was not then 
generally understood. Audiences applauded by instinct ; 
) and poets perhaps often pleased by chance. 

A writer who obtains his full purpose loses himself in his 
own lustre. Of an o})inion which is no longer doubted, the 
evidence ceases to be examined. Of an art universally 
practised, the first teacher is forgotten. Learning once 
made popular is no longer learning ; it has the appeamnee 
of something which w’c have bestowed upon ourselves, as the 
dew appears to rise from the field which it refreshes. 

To judge rightly of an author, we must ti*ausport ourselves 
to his time, and examine what were the wants of his contem- 
0 poraries, and wliat were his means of supplying them. That 
which is easy at one time w;m dithcult at another. Dry den 
at le;ist imported his science, and gave his country what it 
w'antL'd before ; or, luther, he imported only the materials, 
and manufactured tliein by his own skill. 

The Dialogue on the Drama was one of ins first essays 
of criticism, written when ho was yet a timorous candidate 
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for tepiiUtion, and tlierefore lalioured with , tlial diligence 
wiiieti lie might allow himself somewhat tu remit, when hi« 
name ga\ o eauctioii to hia |X)eltioiia, and hia awe of the public 
waa abated, partly by custom, ami jartly by succesa. It will 
not be easy to find, m all the opulence of our language, a 
treatise so artfully variegated with suceessiie representation* 
of opposite probabilities, so enlivened with imagery, so 
brighttiied with illustrations. • His \>ortraita of the English 
dratnatista are wrought with great sjunt and diligence. Tlic 
account <i{ Shaksiieare may stand aa a peqietual model of 10 
encomiastic criticism, exact without minuteness, and lofty 
without exaggeration. The praise lavished by Longinus, on 
the attestation of the heroes of Marathou, by Demosthenes, 
fades away before it In a few lines is exhibited a cluaracltr, 

80 extensive m lU comprehension, and so curious in its 
liiuitatious, that nothing cau be added, diminished, or re- 
formed I nor can the editors and admirers of Sliakspeare, in 
all their einutalion of rei creucc, boast of much more than of 
having diffnsed and (laiaphrased this epiumie of excellence, 
of having changed Drydeii'a goid fur baser metal, of lower 20 
value, though of greater bulk 

tn this, and in all his other essays on the same snb]‘ect, the 
cnticism of Dry den is the criticism of a pott; not a dull 
collection of tiieorems, nor a rude detection of faults, which 
perhaps the censor was not able to have committed , but a 
gay and vigorous dihsertation, where delight is mingled with 
instruction, and where the author proves hw right of judg- 
ment by his power of jicrfoniunce. 

Tlie different manner and effect with winch critical know- 
ledge may be conveyed was i>crl)a]is never more dearly 30 
exemplified than m the performances of Rjiner and Dry den. 

It was said of a dispute between two niatheniaticiaiis, 
“malini cum Scaligero errare, quam cum Claim recto 
saptre*; that "it was more eligible to go wrong with one, 
Ulan right with the other.” A tendency of the tame kind 
every mind must feel at tlio perusal of Dry den's l>'< =>•'<• 
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Rynier’s discourses. With Bryden we are wandering in 
quest of Truth ; whom we find, if "we find her at all, dressed 
in the gi-aces of elegance ; and, if we miss her, the labour of 
the pursuit rewards itself ; we are led only through fragrance 
and dowel's. Rymer, without tiiking.a nearer, takes a 
rougher way ; every step is to be made through thorns and 
brambles ; and Truth, if we meet her, appears repulsive by 
her mien, and ungi'aceful by her habit. Dryden^a criticism 
has the majesty of a queen ; Rymer’s has the ferocity of a 
10 tyrant, 

^ As he had studied wdth great diligence the art of Poetry, 
and enlarged or rectified his notions, by experience perpetu- 
ally increasing, he liad his mind stored with principles and 
observations; he poured out his knowledge with little 
labour; for of labour, notwithstanding the multiplicity of 
his productions, there is suificieut reason to suspect tiiat he 
was not a lover. To write con awiorc, with fondness for the 
employment, with perpetual touches and retouches, witli 
unwillingness to take leave of his own idea, and an unwearied 
20 pursuit of unattainable perfection, was, I think, no part of 
his character. 

His criticism may be considered as general or occasional. 
In liis general precepts, which depend upon the nature of 
things, and the structure of the human mind, he may doubt- 
less be safely recommei^ded to the confidence of the reader ; 
but his occasional and particular positions were sometimes 
interested, sometimes negligent, and sometimes ciipricious. 
It is not w’ithout reason that Trapp, speaking of the praises 
which ho bestows on Palamou and Arcite, says, ‘"Novimus 
*a0 judicium Drydeni de ])oemate quodam Chauceri, pulchro sane 
illo, et admodum laudando, nimirum quod non modo vere 
epicura sit, sed Iliada etiaiu atque ^Eueada mquefc, imo 
superet Sed novimua eodem tempore viri illius maximi non 
semper accuratissimas esse censuras, uec ad severissimam 
cri tiers normam exactos ; illo judiee id pierumque optimum 
est, (plod mine pno mauibus habet, et in quo lumc occupatur.” 
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He IS thcnfure b; no means ccn&taiit to tumself. His 
defence and desertmti of dramatic rh^me is ^jencrally known- 
S{>encc, in his remarks on Pope’s OJ^s&ey, produces what be 
thinks an uiiconijucrable r{uotaUoii from Drj'dea’s preface to 
the Eneid, in favour of translating an epic iiocm into blank 
vense , but he for^^^ets that uhen hu author attempted the 
Iliad, eonie years afteneanis, he dejorted from bts own 
decision, and translated into rhyme, 

IVhen tiH has any oiijcetion to obviate, or any licence to 
dtfcntl, he is not lery wnipuloiis alsjut wliat he asserts, nor 10 
very cautious, if the present piir{<ose l>e served, not to, 
entangle Iiiiuself in his own hophistnes. lint when all arts 
are exhauste<l, like uthrr hunted animals, he sometimes 
stands at bay . when he cannot disonn the grossnesa of i<«e 
of bi9 plays, he declares tliat he knows not any law that 
pre<«:nbe8 morality to a eomic jKiet 

, His n marks on aucitiit or modem writers are not always 
to be trustesl llis |iaralli.l of the lersihratiun of Ovid wttli 
tliat of t-laiidiaii lias b'en very justly vtnsund by Sew el ^ 
Ills cotii]jans>Jti c.f the tirsl line of Virgil wnh the first of 20 
Statm IS not happier Virgd, he says, n* b<ift and gentle, 
and w'oiiJd line thought Statius mad if tu liad hvanl him 
thundertng out 

lyux ti]pcrim{<os[to molM genunata oalosso 

SUtius jH rli.ijis heats Innisi If, as he proiuvjs to . xapifera* 
tions sonien hat hv [n rlxli'al but undoubti dly VugiJ would 
liave liteii t<s> hxsfy , if he had toinhninid him to istraw for 
otu^ tKHindmg hill firyden want'd m fti>tan'e md the first 
tlwi «curfed was imprest into the sitvih 

What he wishes i.i »ay, h< says at ha2ar«) ht nted 
Gorbudut wjinh in had nev<r s*ei), t'lves a false a. rooiit 
of t’hapnian's v'erMfi.aliori and 'Ins^ovirw, in the pr^fine to 
hw Fahles. that In fran-Iit'd the fit>t Nvik of the Ili.ul 
wilhriot: kfiowr/ig wh.it w ts iii tht «m. oud 
. It will be dilhi ult to pioi, ih.it lirvd*ii <vrr made any 

1 IVfiKre trp rieid s MeUta'iTt.«es 
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Ryraci-^s discourses. With Dryden we are wandering in 
quest of Truth; whom we find, if we find her at all, dressed 
hi the graces of elegance ; and, if we miss her, the lahour of 
Uie pureuit rewards itself ; we are led only through fragrance 
and dowers. Rymer, without taking a nearer, takes a 
rougher way ; every step is to be made through thorns and 
brambles ; and Truth, if we meet her, appears repulsive by 
her mien, and vingracefvvl by her habit. Dry den's criticism 
lias the majesty of a queen ; Rymer^s has the ferocity of a 
10 tyrant. 

^ As he had studied with great diligence the art of Poetiy, 
and enlarged or rectified his notions, by experience perpetu- 
ally increasing, he had his mind stored with principles and 
observations ; he poured out his knowledge with little 
labour ; for of labovir, notwithstanding the multiplicity of 
his productions, there is sufficient reason to suspect that he 
was not a lover. To write co?i aniorc, with fondness for the 
employment, with perpetual touches and retouches, 'with 
unwillingness to take leave of his own idea, and an unw’earied 
20 pursuit of unattainable perfection, was, I think, no part of 
his character. 

His criticism may be considered as general or occasional. 
In his general precepts, which depend upon the nature of 
things, and the structure of the human mind, he may doubt- 
less be Siifely recommended to the confidence of the reader ; 
but his occasional and particular positions were sometimes 
interested, sometimes negligent, and sometimes capricious. 
It is not without reason that Trapp, speaking of the praises 
which he bestows on Palamou and Arcite, says, ^'Novimus 
30 judicium Brydeni de poemate quodam Chauceri, pulchro sane 
illo, et admodum laudando, niniirum quod non mode vere 
epicum sit, sed Iliada etiam atque -Eneada iequet, imo 
suporet. Sed uovimus codein tempoi'e viri iliius inaximi non 
semper accuratissiraas esse censuras, nec ad severissimam 
evitices nor mam exactas ; illo judice id pier unique optimum 
est, quod mmc ])ne uianibus liabet, et in quo nunc occupatur/* 
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He « then fore no meaiw constant to lumself. His 
lUfence anti <IescrttOD of dramatic rlij me ja yeDcraUj known. 
S[j«Dce, in bis remarks on Pope’s Odjssey, produces what he 
thinks an unconquerable quotation from Dryden's preface to 
the Encid, »n favour of translating an epic iioem into blank 
sene; but he forgets that when his author attempted the 
Iliad, Home jears afterwards, he dejiarted from his own 
decision, and translated into rhyme. 

^Vhen he has any objection to obviate, or any b'cence to 
defend, he is not very scrupulous about what he asserts, nor 10 
very cautious, if the present pur[X)se be served, not to, 
entangle himself in bis own sopbistnes. But when all arts 
are ealiausted, like other hunted animals, he sometimes 
stands at bay ; when he cannot disow'n the grossness of owe 
of his plaja, he declares that he knows not any law that 
prescribes morality to a comic poet. 

, Uis remarks on ancient or modem wnters are not always 
to be trusted, Uis jiarallel of the versification of Ovid witli 
that of Claudian has been very justly censured by SeweL' 
HU comjjarisoa of the first hue of Virgil with the first of 20 
Statius IS not happier Virgil, he Bays, is soft and gentle, 
and would have thought Statius mad, if he had heard him 
thundenijg out 

Quae super) mjiosito uiolea lemmata colosso 
Statius perhaps heats himself, as he proceeds, to eJiaggera- 
tioiis somewhat h> jierbolical , but undoubtedly Virgil would 
liaieheen too hasty, if he had condemned him to straw for 
one faoundiug line Pry'den wanted an instance, and the first 
that occurred was imprest into the service 
AVhat he wishes to say, he says at hazard he cited 
Gorbuduc, which he Iiad neier seen; gives a false account 
of Ctiapman’s versification , and discovers, in the preface to 
his Fables, that he translated the first book of the Iliad 
without knowing what was in the second. 

• It will be difficult to prove that Dryden ever made any 
l rn.f^« to OTid’s ileUnigriiho»««. 
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great advances in literature. As having distinguished him- 
self at Westminster under the tuition of Bnshy, who advanced 
Jiis scliolars to a lieight of knowledge very mroly attained in 
ginmmar-schoolS) he resided afterwards at Cambridge ; it is 
not to be supposed, chat his skill in tlie ancient languages 
was delicieut, compared with that of commou students, but 
his scholastic acquisitions seem not proportionate to his 
opjjortuuities and abilities. He could not, like Milton or 
Cowley, have made his name ilUistrioua merely by his 
10 learning. He mentions but few books, and those such as 
Ue in the beaten track of regular study ; from which if 
ever he dejiarts, he is in danger of losing himself in un- 
known regions. 

‘in his Dialogue on the Drama, he pronounces with gre;it 
confidence that the Latin tragedy of Medea is not Ovid’s, 
because it is not sufficiently interesting and patlietlc. He 
might have determined the question upon surer evideijce ; 
for it is quoted by Quintilian as the work of Seneca ; and 
tlie only line which remains of Ovid’s play, for one Hue is 
20 left tis, is not there to be found. There was therefore no 
need of the gravity of conjecture, or the discussion of plot 
or sentiment, to find what was already known upon higher 
authority than such discussions can ever reach, 
v^His litemturc, though xiot always free from, ostentation, 
will be commonly found either obviovxa, and made his own 
by the art of dressing it ; or superficial, which, by what he 
gives, shows what ho wanted ; or erroneous, hastily collected, 
and negligently scattered. 

Yet it cammt be said that his genius is ever unprovided 
ilO of matter, or that his fancy languishes in penury of ideas. 
✓His works abound with knowledge, and sparkle with illus- 
trations. There is sc.arcely any science or faculty that does 
not supply )jim 'with occasional images and lucky similitudes; 
every |xige discovoi's a mind very widely acquainted both 
with art and nature, and in full possession of great stores 
of intellectual wealth. Of him tliat knows much it is uatuiul 
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Ills pro 3 t\ except tliosc pages wliieh he }}as devoted to his 
patrons; but none of his prefaces were' ever thought tedious. 
They has^e not the formality of a settled styk^ in which the 
first half of the sentence betrays the other. The clauses are 
never balanced, nor the periods modelled : every word seems 
to drop by cbance, though it falls into its proper place. 
Nothing is cold or languid ; the whole is airy, animated, 
and vigurous ; what is little, is gay ; what is great, is 
splendid. He may be thonglit to mention himself too f re- 
10 quently ; but, while he forces himself upon ovir esteem, w’e 
cannot refuse him to stand high in his own.^ Everything 
is excused by the play of images, and the spvightliness of 
expression. Though all is easy, nothing is feeble ; though 
aVl seems careless, there is nothing IvarsU ; and though, since 
his earlier \vorks more than a century has passed, they have 
nothing yet uncouth or obsolete. 

He who writes much will not easily escape a manner, such 
a recurrence of particular modes as may be easily noted. 
Drydeii is alway.s another and the same ; he does not exhibit 
20 a second time the s;une elegancies in the same form, nor 
appeal's to have any art other than that of expressing with 
clearness what ho thinks with vigour. '^His style could not 
easily be imitated, either seriously or ludicrously ; for, being 
always equable and always varied, it has no prominent or 
discriminative cUavactevs. The beauty who is totally free 
from disproportion of parts and features cannot be ridiculed 
by an overcharged resemblance. 

y From his prose, however, Drydeu derives only lus acci- 
dental and secondary praise ; the veneration NvitU which his 
ao name U ]>ronounced by every cultivator of English literature, 
is |xud to him as he refined the language, improved tlio 
sentiments, and tuned the numbers of English poetry. 

After about half a century of forced thoughts, and rugged 
metre, some advances towards nature and harmony had been 
already made by Waller and Dcnluun ; they had shown that 
long discourses in rhyme grew more pleaiivug when they were 
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broVcn mto coujAetSt and Uuit \crMs con^ioted nut onlj in 
the nUKvber but lltc atrangemcnt of sj Ihbtca. 

But Utough they did luucb, who cau dtuy tliat they left 
much to do? Their wotka were not many, nor were their 
minds of %cty aunde comiirehuneiou,^ Moio examples of 
more modca of composition were necessary for the estab* 
lUhnient of regulanty, and the intruductiou of propriety 
\n word and thought. 

Every language of a learned nation necessarily divides 
itetlf into diction scholastic and popular, grave and familiar, 10 
elegant and grosa ; and from a nice distinction of ihcsu 
ditTcrent ^larta arises a great part of the beauty of stjle. 
But, it we except a few minds, the favouritca of nature, 
to whom their own original rectitude waa in the jdaecwf 
rules, this delicacy of selection was little known to onr 
authors ; our speech lay before them in a heap of confusion ; 
and every man took for every purpose what chance might 
uiTcr him 

Tlure was, therefore, before the time of Dry den no poetical 
diction, no sj stem of w ords at once refined from the grosa* 20 
ness of domestic use, and free from the harshness of tenna 
appropriated to particular aita Words too familiar, or too 
remote, defeat the puijmse of a jioet Fixun those eounda 
which we hear on Biiiall or on coarse occasioua, we do not 
easily rcceiv 6 strong imprcsiiona, or delightful images, and 
words to which we aic nearlv strangeiw, whenever they 
occur, draw that attention cm tliemi.el\ea which they should 
transmit to tilings. 

Those happ) comhmations oj words which distinguish 
poetry from prose had been rarctj attempted we had few 30 
elcgancica or flow era of speech , the ro»es had not >ct been 
plucked from the bramble, or ditTerent colours had not been 
joined to enliven one another 

It uiaj be doubted whether Wallet and Denham could 
have overborne the prejudices winch had long prevaded, 
and which even then were siicltcrcd bj the protection of 
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Cowley. 'The new versification, as it was called, may be 
cojisiderecl as owing its establishment to Dry den ; from 
whose time it is apixirent that English poetry has had no 
tendency to relapse to its former savageness. 

The aliiuence and comprehension of our language is veiy 
illustriously displayed in our poetical translations of ancient 
writers ; a work which the French seem to reliuquisli in 
despair, and wliich we were long unable to perform with 
de.\terity. Ben Jonson thought it necessary to copy Horace 
10 almost word by wonl ; Feltiiain, liis conterapoi'ary and ad- 
versary, considers it os indispensably requisite in a translation 
to give line for line. It is said, that Sandys, whom Drydeu 
calls the best versifier of the last age, has struggled hard to 
cpniprise every book of his English Metamorphoses in the 
siime number of verses with the original. Holy day had 
nothing in view but to show that he understood his author, 
with so little regard to the grandeur of his diction, or the 
volubility of his numbers, that his metres can hardly be 
called verses ; they cannot be read without reluctance, nor 
20 will tlie labour always be rewarded by understanding them. 
Cowley saw tliat such copiers were a servile race ; he asserted 
his liberty, and spread his wings so boldly that be left bis 
authom. It Avas reserved for Dryden to fix the limits of 
poetical liberty, and give us just rules and examples of 
tmuslation. 

When langviages are formed upon different^ principles, it is 
impossible that the siime modes of expression should 
always be elegant in both. 'While they run on togetlier, the 
closest tnuislation may be considered as the best ; but Avhen 
30 tliey diA’aricate, each must take its natural course. "Where 
correspondence cannot be obtained, it is necessary to he 
content with something equivalent. Translation, there- 
fore,*' says Drydeu, ‘‘ is not so loose as pamphrase, nor so 
close as metaphnuje.*^ 

xVll polished languages have diflerent styles ; the concise, 
the dill use, the lofty, and the humble. In the proper choice 
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of stjle coOsiiU the rttf^mbUtice uiiiUi EhjtUn priuciiAlIy 
exacts from tlie translator. He is to exhibit bis auUioFs 
tLoughU ID such a Jreas of diction as the author vouIJ hare 
given them, liail his language been Engluli : rugged magni- 
ficence U not to be softened ; hy^jerbolical ostentation is not 
tw be repressed ; nor sententious aifectatiou to Itave its points 
blunted. \ translator is to be liho his author ; it U not tus 
btuineai to excel him. 

Tlie reasonablcDCeS of these rules seems sufficient for their 
yindlcation ; and the eflects produced by observing them ; 
were so liappy, that I know not nbetber tbey were ever 
cpfxised by Sir Edward Sherburne, a man who^ learning 
was greater than bis powers of poetry, and who, being better 
qualified to give the meaning than the spirit of Seneca, !!.■« 
introduced hli version of three tragedies by a defence of 
close translation. The authonty of Horace:, which the new 
translators cited in defence of their jiractice, he has, by a 
judicious explanation, taken fairly from them , but reason 
wants not Horace to supfiort ik 

It seldom hap]ieiis tliat all the ncce-sary causes concur to f 
any great effect will i* wanting to power, or jjower to will, 
or both are impcsled by external obstfuctiona. The exi- 
gencies in which r>rydea was condemned to pass bis life 
are reasonably supposed to have blasted his genius, to have 
driven out las works in a state of immatunty, and to hare 
intercepteii the full-blown elegance which longer growth 
would have supplied. 

Poverty , like other ngul ixiwera, U someiune* too liastily 
accused. If the excellence of Dryden's works was lessened 
by bis indigence, their uumber was increased ; and I know 2 
not how it will be fjioved, tlut if he liatl written Icsa he 
would have written better; or that indeed he would hare 
undergone the u-il of an author, if he liad not been solicited 
by something more pressing tlian the love of praise. 

But, as is said by his Sebastian, 
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We know that Di^den's several productions were so many 
successive expedients for his support ; his plays were there- 
fore often borrowed ; and his poems were almost all 
occasionaL 

In an occasional performance no height of excellence can 
be expected from any mind, however fertile in itself, and 
liowever stored with acijuisitious, Lie whose woi'k is general 
and arbitrary has the choice of his matter, and takes that 
which his inclination and lus studies have best qualified liim 
10 to display and decorate. He is at liberty to delay his pub- 
lication till he has satisfied his friends and himself, till he 
has reformed his first thoughts by subsequent examina- 
tion, and polished away those faults which the precipitance 
oi ardent composition is likely to leave behind it. Virgil is 
related to have poured out a great number of lines in the 
morning, and to have passed the day in reducing them 
to fewer. 

The occasional poet is circumscribed by the narrowness of 
his subject. Whatever can happen to man has happened so 
20 often that little remains for fancy or invention. We have 
been all born ; we have most of us been married ; and so 
many have died before us, that our deaths can supply but 
few materials for a poet. In the fate of princes the public 
has an interest ; and what happens to them of good or evil, 
the poets have always considered as business for the Muse. 
But after so many iuauguratory grata lat ions, nuptial hymns, 
and funeral dirges, he must be highly favoured by nature, 
or by fortune, who says anything not said before. Even 
war and conquest, however splendid, suggest no new images ; 
30 tlie triumphal chariot of a victorious monarch can be decked 
only with those ornaments that have graced his predecessors. 

Not only matter but time is wanting. Tlie poem must 
not be delayed till the occasion is forgotten. The lucky 
moments of animated imagination cannot be attended ; 
elegances and illustrations cannot be multiplied by gradual 
accumulation y the composition must be desj^atched while 
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coavemtiou ia ^trt btu/, aoJ siLun'ratioo fmh; viJ lutte 
is (o be nuJe, lebt seme other erect »houIJ laj* bold u{M;a 
lusnlindL 

Occatioaal comjicohions ui^y hovrever secure to a writer 
the praise both of learning and fadlitj ; for the/ cannot be 
the effect of long stud/ and must be furnished uniuediatel/ 
from the treasures of the miniL 

Hie death of Cromwell was the first public event which 
called forth Prydeu’s p<x:tical powers. His hemic stanzas 
Lave beauties and defects ; the tliou^hts are vigoroas, and, 10 
though not alwars projicr, show a tnind replete with ideas; 
the numbers are smooth ; and the dittlon, if not altogether 
correct, is elegant anil ca.«/ 

Davenaut was fierbafis at this tune Ids favourite author, 
though Goodibert neier appears to have been popular; and 
from Daveuant he learned to please his ear with the stanza 
of four lines alternately rhymed 

Dry den very early formed his versification ; there are in 
this early production no traces of Donne’s or Jonaon’s 
ruggeilness ; but he did not so soun free fau mind from the 30 
ambition of forced Conceits. In bis ven>vs on the Restoration, 
he says of the Kings exile, 

tte. toss'll hf Fste — 

C>»ild taste no carcia of yoWh's desired *je, 

Itut found his Lfe too true a {lO^rnoa^ 

And aiterwanls, to show how virtue and wi»dom are in- 
creased by adiersity, hu males thu remark 
WcU mijht the aoewot [loets then ocnfir 
Oa Xi*bt the hoooiu'J cams of ivusM/tor-, 
hiaor, strcch with rays of fvcnjieroas fortune hliaj, 30 

Wc Li(ht alone m dark a£icUoca find. 

Ilis praise of Munis dextenty ei>tnpn^ such a cluster of 
thoughts unallied to one another, as will not cb^where be 
easily found • 

Trrae Mock, wbeia rrondeoce dtei^ncd to looee 
Those real honde false freedom dal impose. 



Tho blessed saints that watcVd this turning scene. 
Did from their stars with joyful wonder lean, 

To see small clues draw vastest weights along, 

Not in their bulk, but in their order strong* 

Thus pencils can by one slight touch restore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before. 

With ease such fond chimaeras we pursue, 

As fancy frames for fancy to subdue : 

But, when ourselves to action we betake, 

It shuns the mint like gold that chy mists make : 
How hard was then his task, at once to be 
“What in the body natural we see ! 
ilan^s Architect distinctly did ordain 
The charge of muscles, nerves, and of the brain, 
Through viewless conduits spirits to dispense 
The springs of motion from the seat of sense. 

’Twas not the hasty product of a day. 

But the well -ripen’d fruit of wise delay. 

He, like a patient angler, ere he strook, 

Would let them play a-whilc upon the hook. 

Our healthful food the stomach labours thus, 

At first embracing what it straight doth crush. 

Wise leeches will not vain receipts obtrude, 

^Vlulo growing pains pronounce the humours crude ; 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 

Till some safe crisis authorize their skill . 


He had not yet learned, indeed he never learned well, to 
forbear the improper use of mythol<j;gy. After having re- 
warded the heathen deities for their care, 

With Alga who the sacred altar strowa? 

To all the sea-goda Charles an offering owes ; 

A bull to thee, Bortunus, shall be slain ; 

A ram to you, yo Tempests of tho Main. 

He tells US, in the laugvuige of religion, 

Braycr storm’d the skies, anil ravish’d Charles from thence, 
. -Vs hcaveu itself is took by violence. 

And afterwards mentions one of the most awful passages of 
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Sacred Uutory. Other conceits there are, loo curious to be 
quite omitted; m, 

For bj eumiile mo«t ve sum’d before. 

And, (Um hire, cleunm mur’d with frultj bote. 

Uow tar he was > et from tfiinkiug it neccs.^ary to found his 
sentuuenU on nature, apjs;ars from the catnrvagaBce of his 
fictions and hyperboles ; 

The winib, that neen moJenUon Vnew, 

Alrud to Uow too mach, too faintly blew ; 

Or, out of brestb with ]oy, could not enUrge 1' 

Their itrsi tru'd lungs. — 

It IS DO longer motion chests your tiow ; 

^ts you meet it, the Isud spproscheth you ; 

The Und returns, snd in the white it wears 
The marks of peaitenco and sorrow bears 

I know not whether this fancy, huwes er little be tts value, 
was not borrow ixl A French ]<oet read to Malherbe some 
\crfics,in which he represents France as moving out of its 
place to receive the King ‘‘Though this,” said Malherbe, 

** was III lay time, I do not remember ih" 2 

Ills poem on the Coronation lias a more even tenour of 
thought Sonic lines deserve to be quoted 

You bars already ifuench'd sedition’s biand. 

And Kak that burnt it. only warms the land ; 

The jralons sects that durst not trust their cause 
So far from tbiir own will as to tbe laws, 

Uim (or their umpire and their synod take, 

.Va J thur avi'cal alone to Casar maka 

Here may b« found one jarticle of that old vcraificatiou, 
of which, I believe, lu all his works, tbcrc is not another . 2 

J(or is it duty, or our hope slooe. 

Creates that ]oy, but full /muios. 

In the 1 crbcs to the Lord Cliancellor Clarendon, two years 


vould bare attempted it ; and so successfdliy laboured, that 
hough at' last it gives .the reader more perplexity than 
Measure, and seems hardly worth the study that it costs, yet 
t must be valued as a proof of a mind at once subtle and 
jomprebensive : 

lu open prospect nothing bounds our eye, 

Until the earth seems join’d unto the sky ; 

So in this hemisphere our utmost view 
Is only bounded by our king and you : 

Our sight is limited where you are join’d, 

^Vnd beyond that no farther Heaven can find. 

So well your virtues do %yith his agree, 

That though your orbs of different greatness be, 

Yet both aro for each other’s use disposed. 

His to enclose, and yours to be enclosed. 

Nor could another in your room have been, 

Except au emptiness had come between. 

The comparison of tiie Chancellor to the Indies leaves all 
resemblance too far behind it : 

And as tho Indies were not found before 
Those rich perfumes which from tho happy shore 
The w'inds upon their balmy wings conveyed, 

AVhose guilty sweetness first their world betray’d ; 

So by your counsels wo are brought to view 
iV now and undxsco vot’d world in you. 

Tliere is another comparison, for there is little else in the 
poem, of which, though perhaps it cannot be explained into 
plain prosaic meaning, the mind perceives enough to be 
delighted, and readily forgives its obscurity for its mag- 
nificence : 

How strangely active aro the arts of peace, 

Whose restless motions less than wars do cease : 

Peace is not freed from labour, but from noise ; 

And war more force, but not more pains employs. 

Such is the mighty swiftness of your mind. 

That, like the earth’s, it leaves our sense behind, 

While you so amoothl3’ turn aud rowl our sphere. 

That rapid motion docs but rest appear. 
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they borrow everything from their predecessors, and com- 
monly derive very little from nature or from life. Boilcau 
waa the first French writer that had ever hazarded in verse 
the mention of modern war, or the oiFects of gunpowtler. 
AVe, who are less afraid of novelty, had already possession of 
those dreadful images: Waller had described a sea-fight. 

' Milton had not yet transferred the invention of fire-arms to 
the rebellious angels. 

This poem is written with great diligence, yet does not 
10 fully answer the expectation i'aise<l by such subjects aiid 
such a writer. With the stanza of Davenant he has some- 
times his vein of parenthesis, and incidental disquisition, and 
stops his narrative for a wise remark. 

'J'he general fault is, that he affords more sentiment than 
description, and docs not so much impress scenes upon the 
fancy, jxs deduce consequences and make comparisons. 

The initial stanzas have mther too much resemblance 
to the fii-st lines of WallcFs poem on the war with Spain ; 
perhaps such a beginning is uatuml, and could not be avoided 
10 without affectation. Both Waller and Dryden might take 
their hint from the poem on the civil war of Borne, “ Orbem 
jam totum ” etc. 

Of tlie king collecting his navy, he says, 

It seems aa every ship their bovcrcigu knows, 
llis awful summons tlioy so soon obey ; 

So hear the scaly herds when Proteus blow’s, 

Ami so to pasture follow through the sea. 

It would not be hard to believe that Drydeti had written 
the two first lines serioualy, and that some wag had added 
30 the two latter in burlesque. Who would expect the lines 
that immediately follow, wiiich arc indeed perliaps indecently 
hyiHirbolicid, but certainly in a mode totiilly different ? 

To SCO this ilect upon the ocean move, 

Angels drew wide the curtains of the skies ; 

And Heaven, as if there wantc<l lights above, 

For tapers made two glaring comets rise. 
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betrayed them. The hushand and the lover^ though of more 
dignity than the castor^ are images too domestic to mingle 
properly with the horrors of ^Yal^ The two quatrains that 
follow ax'e worthy of the author. 

Tlie account of the different sensations which the 
two fleets retired, wlien the uiglit parted them, is one of the 
fairest flowers of English poetry : 

The lught comes on, we eager to pursue 
The combat still, and thc^ ashamed to leave : , 

10 TiU the last streaks of dying day withdrew, 

iVnd doubtful moonlight did onr rage deceive. 

In th’ English fleet each ship resounds with joy, 
jVnd loud applause of their great leader’s- fame ; 

* In fiery dreams tho Butcli they still destroy, 

And, slumbering, smile at the imagined flame. 

Hot so tho Holland fleet, who, tired and done, 

Stretch’d on their decks, like weary oxen lie : 

Faint sweats all down their mighty members run, 

{Vast bulks, which little souls bub ill supply), 

20 In dreams they fearful precipices tread. 

Or, shipwreck’d, labour to some distant shore ; 

Or, in dark churches, walk among tho dead ; 

They wake with horror, and date sleep no more. 

It 13 a general rule in poetry, that all appropriated terms 
of art should be sunk in general expressions, because poetry 
is to speak an universal language. This rule is still stronger 
with regard to arts not liberal, or confined to few, and there- 
fore far removed from common knowledge ; and of this kind, 
certainly is technical navigation. Yet Drydeu was of opinion, 
30 that a iicix-fight ought to be described in the nautical lau- 
gnago ; “ and certiiinly,*’ says he, “ as those, who in a logical 
disputation keep to general terms, would hide a fallacy, so 
those who do it in any poeticiil descriptio!i would veil their 
ignorance/’ - _ > - 

Lot Us then appeal to experience ; for by experience at 
Lust We learn as well what will jileixse as what will profit. In 
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betrayed them. The husband and the lovery though of more 
flignity than the castor, are images too dornejjtic to mingle 
j/roperly with the horrors of war. The two cjuatraius that 
follow are worthy of the author. 

The account of the different sensations witli wdiich the 
two fleets retired, when the night parted them, is one of the 
fairest flowers of English poetry : 

The night cornea on, we eager to pursue 
The combat still, and they asham'd to leave ; , 

0 Till the last streaks of dying day withdrew, 

jVjid doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. 

In th’ English fleet each ship resounds with joy, 

^Ind loud applause of their great leadcr’s-fame : 

‘ In fiery dreams the Dutch they still destroy, 

And, slumbering, smile at the imagined flame. 

Not so the Holland fleet, who, tired and done. 

Stretch’d on their decks, Uko weary oxen lie : 

Faint sweats all down their mighty members run, 

(Vast bulks, which little souls but ill supply). 

10 In dreams they fearful precipices tread, 

Or, shipwrecked, labour to some distant shore ; 

Or, in dark churches, walk among the dead ; 

They wake with horror, and dare sleep no more. 

It is a general rule in poetry, that all appropriated terms 
of art should be sunk in general expressions, because poetry 
is to speak an universal language. Tin's rule is still stronger 
with regard to arts not Hbend, or confined to few, and there- 
fore far removed from common knowledge ; and of this kind, 
certainly is technical navigation. Yet Dryden was of opinion, 
^0 that a sea-fight ouglit to be described in the nautical lan- 
guage ‘‘and certainly,” .says lie, “as those, who in a logical 
disputation keep to general terms, would hide a fallacy, so 
those wiio do it in any poetical description would veil their 
ignorance.” 

Let us then appeal to experience ; for by experience at 
hxst we learn as well what will please iis what will profit. In 
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emotion in the breast of the poet j he watches the flame 
coolly from street to street, with now a reflection, and now a 
simile, till at last he meets the king, for whom he makes a 
speech, rather tedious in a time so busy ; and then follows 
again tlie progress of the fire. 

There are, however, in this part some passages that de- 
serve attention ; as in the beginning : 

Tbo diligcucc o! trades aud uoiseful gain, 

And luxury, more late asleep were laid ; 

10 All was the Night’s, and in her silent reign 

No sound the rest of Nature did invade 
In this dcex> quiet 

, The expression “All was the Night’s is taken from 
Seneca, who remarks on Virgil’s line, 

Oumia iioctw crantplacida composta quidCt 
that he might have concluded better, 

Ornnitt noctiJt crant. 


The following quatrain is vigorous and animated : 

Tho ghosts of traitors from the bridge descend 
20 AVith hold fanatic siicctrcs to rejoice ; 

About the fire into a dance they bend, 

And sing their sabbath notes with feeble voice. 


His prediction of the improvements which sliali be made 
in the new city is elcganuand poetical, and with an event 
which poets cannot ahvays poast has been happily verified. 
Tile poem concludes wdth a\ simile that might have better 
been omitted. \ 

Dry den, when he wrote tltjs poem, seems not yet fully 
to have formed his versificaiUon, or settled his system of 
JO propriety. \ 

From this time he addicted iJimself almost wholly to the 
stage, '*to which” says he, “my genius never much iiicliaed 
me " merely as ti\e luos^t profitable market for poetry. By 
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Tmting tragedies in rliyme, he continued to improre lia 
diction and lua numbers. According to tiie opinion of Harte, 
who liad studied his n orks with great attention, he settled 
his principles of versification in IGTfi, when he proiiuccd the 
pUf of Aurtng Zebe ; and according to hia own account of 
die short time in which he wrote Tj'rannic lore, and the 
State of Innocence, he soon ohtaineil the full effect of dili- 
gence, and adde<l facility to exactness. 

Rh^ me has been so long banished from the theatre, that 
we know not its effect upon tlie pasriona of an audience ; but 10 
it has this convenience, that sentences stand mote indepeiideiit 
on each other, and stnkmg passages are therefore easily 
selected and retained. Thus the description of Night in the 
Indian Emperor, and the nse and fail of empire in tlii^ 
Conquest of CramuU, are more frequently repealed Uian any 
lines in All for Love or Don Sebastian. 

To search bis plays for vigorous saibes and sententious* 
elegances, or to fix the dates of any little pieces which he 
wrote by chance, or by solicitation, were labour too tedious 
and mmute. 20 

Ilis dramatic labours did not so wholly absorb his 
tboughtfi, but that he promulgated the laws of translation 
in a preface to the English Epistles of Oi id , one of which 
he translated himself, and another in coii)unction with the 
Earl of JXuIgrare. 

Absalom and Aclutophet is a work so well known, tliat 
particular criticism is superfluous. If it be considered as a 
poem political and controversial, it will be found to comprise 
all the excellences of which the subject la susceptible ; 
acrimony of censure, elegance of praise, artful delineation of 30 
characters, variety and vigour of aentimeot, happj turns of 
language, and pleasing harmony of numbers ; and ail thesye 
raised to such a height as can scarcely be found in any other 
English composition. 

It is not, however, without faults , some iiuea are inelegant 
or improper, and too many are irreligiously hcentioua Tlie 
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original structure of the poem ^va3 defective ; allegories 
drawn to great length will always break ; Charles could not 
run continually paiallel with David 

Tlie subject had likewise another inconvenience : it ad- 
mitted little imagery or description ; and a long poem of 
mere sentiments easily becomes tedious ; though all the 
parts are forcible, and every line kindles new rapture, the 
reader, if not relie v^ed by the interposition of something that 
sootlies the fancy, grows weary of admiration, and defers the 
rest. 

As an approach to historical truth was necessary, the 
action and catastrophe were not in the poet's power ; there 
is therefore an uupleasing disproportion between the be- 
ginning and the end. We are alarmed by a faction fornmd 
out of many sects, various in their principles, but agreeing 
in their piu-pose of mischief, formidable for their numbers, 
and strong by their supports ; while the king^s friends are 
few and weak. The chiefs on either part are set forth to 
view; hut wlten expectation is at the height, the king makes 
a speech, and 

Henceforth a series of new times began. 

Who can forbear to tliiuk of an enchanted castle, with a 
wide moat and lofty battlements, walls of marble and gates 
of brass winch vanishes at once into air, w'hen the destined 
knight blows his horn before it ? 

In the second part, written by Tate, there is a long 
insertion, which, for poignancy of satire, exceeds any part of 
the former. Personal resentment, though no laudable motive 
to satire, can add great force to general principles. Self-love 
is a busy prompter. 

The Medal, written upon the same principles with 
Absalom and Acliitophel, but upon a narrower plan, gives 
less pleasure, tliough it discovers equal abilities in the writer. 
The superstructure cannot extend beyond the foundation ; 
a single character or incident cannot furnish iis many ideas, 
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He had been a little iiicliued to nicrriiuent before, upon 
the prayers of a nation for their dying sovereign ; nor w’as 
he serious enough to keep heathen fables out of lu's religion ; 

With him th' innumerable crowd of armed prayers 
Knock’d at the gates of heaven, and knock'd aloud ; 

Thcjlrst xccU-mcanivfj rude petitioners 
AU for his life assail'd the throne, 

AU would have brib'd the skies by offering up their own. 

So great a throng not heaven itself could bar ; 

'Twas almost borne by force as tji the giants icnr, ■ 

The pray'rs, at least, for his reprieve were heard ; 

His death, like Hezekiah's, was deferr'd. 

There ia throughout the composition a desire of splendour 
without wealth. In the conclusion he seems too much 
pleased with the prospect of the new reign to have lamented 
lus old master with much sincerity. 

He did not miscarry in this attempt for want of skill either 
in lyric or elegiac poetry. His poem on the death of Mrs. 
KilUgrew is undoubtedly the noblest ode that our language 
ever has produced. The first part Hows with a torrent of 
enthusiasm. Feruet iminvtisusqite rjiiL All the sUinzas 
indeed are not equal. An imperial crown cannot be one 
continued diamond. The gems must be held together by 
some less valuable matter. 

In his til's t ode for Cecilia’s day, which is lost in the 
splendour of the second, there are passages wliich would 
Imve dignified any other poet The first stanzii is vigorous 
and elegant, though the word diapaso7i is too technical, and 
the rhymes are too remote from one another. 

From barmouy, from heavenly hanuouy, 

This universal frame began ; 

When nature uuderueath a heap of jarring atoms lay, 

And could not heave her head, 

The tuneful voice waa heard from high, 

Arise ye more than dead. 

Then cold and hot, and moist and dry, 
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Yet unemployed no minute slipp’d nwuy ; 

Moments were precious m so short a stay, 

Tlio haste of Heaven to have her was so great, 

That some were single acts, though each complete ; 

Aiu\ every act stood ready to repeat. 

This piece, however, is not without its faults ; there is bo 
much likeness in the initial comparison, that there is no 
illustration. As t\ king would be lamented, Eleonox'a was 
laxnentod : 

10 A» when some great and gracious monarch dies, 

Soft whispers, first, and mournful murmurs rise 
Among tho sad attendants ; then the sound 
Soon gathers voice, and spreads the news around, 

Througii town and country, till the dreadful blast 
Is blown to distant colonics at last ; 

Who, then, perhaps, were offering vows in vain, 

For his long life, and for his happy reign : 

So slowly, hj degrees, unwilling Fame, 'I 
Did matchless Eleonora’s fate proclaim r 
'20 Till public as the loss the news beaime. J ^ 

Thia ia little better than to say in pmise of a shrub, that it 
is as green as a tree j or of a brook, that it \s’atei-s a garden, 
»as a river waters a country. 

Drydeu confesses that he did not know the lady whom ho 
celebrates : the praise being therefore inevitably general, fixes 
no impression upon tlie reader, nor excites any’ tendency to 
love, nor much desire of iiuibitiou. Knowledge of the subject 
is to the poet what durable materials are to the architect 

The Iteligio Laid, which borrows its title from the Keligio 
oO Medici of Browne, is almost the only work of Drydeu which 
Gin be considered i\h a voluntary effusion ; in tliis, therefoze, 
it might be hoped, that the full effulgence of his genius 
Would be fo\nul. But unhappily the subject is rather 
argumentative than poetical; he intended only’ a specimen 
of metrical disputation: 

And tliis unpolUh’d rugged verso X choice, 

As fittest for discourae, and nearest prose. 
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supposed to exhibit, negligence excepted, his deliberate and 
nltiwate scUcuve of metre. 

Wo may therefore reasonably infer, that he did not 
approve the perpetual uniformity ^vh^ch confines the sense 
to couplets, since he has broken his linos in the initial 
])arasraph. 

A milk-whito Hind, immortal and unchanged, 

Fed on the lawns, and in the forest ranged : 

■\Vithout unspotted, innocent \Yvtliin, 

0 She fear’d no danger, for she knew no sin. 

Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds, 

And Scythian shafts, ami many winged wounds 
Aim’d at her heart ; was often forced to ily, 

0 xVnd doom’d to death, though fated not to die. 

Thesie lincii are lofty, elo^nt, and musical, notwithstanding 
the interruption of the pause, of which the efiect is rntlier 
increase of plciisure by variety, than offence by vuggeduess. 
To the first part it tvas his intention, he says, to give the 
majestic turn of heroic })oesy ” ; and perhaps he might have 
10 executed his design not unsuccessfully, had not an oppor- 
tunity of satire, which he cannot forbear, fallen sometimes in 
his w'ay. The diameter of a Presbyterian, whose emblem is 
the Wolf, is not very heroically majestic; 

^lore haughty than tho rest, the woltiaU race "X 
Aj>pear with bdly gaunt and famish’d face ; i 
Hever was so deform'd a beast of grace. J 
HU ragged tail betwixt Ids legs be wears, \ 

Close clapp'd for shame ; but bU rough crest ho rears, > 

And pricks up hU predestinating ears. j 

30 Ifis general character of the other sorts of beasts that 
never go to churcli, thougli sprightly and keen, has, however, 
init much of heroic poesy : 

These are the chief ; to number o'er the teat, 

And stand like Adam naming every beast, 

Were weary work ; nor will the Muse describe 
A slimy-born, and sun-begotten tribe, 
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Sat, if thej tluok »t sU, 'tis svire no higher 
Thu) maitei’, put lA motion, ina:r aspire ; 

Soule that cao acaroa ferment tfceir rnase of eUp 
So drossy, so dmsible are they. 

As irould hut serve pure bodies for allay ; 

Such souls as shards piodnce, such beetle things 
As only bus to heaven viith evening wings ; 

StrilcB in tbe daih, oSending but by chance ; 

Such ate the blindfold blows of ignorance 
They ksoir not beings, and but hate a name ; 

To them tba Uind and Panther are the same. 

One more instance, and that taken from the narrative 
part, where style was more in Ins choice, mil show how 
steadily he kept Ins resolution of heroic dignity 

For when the herd, suffic'd, did late repair 

To ferny heaths and to their forest lair, 20 

She made a mannerly excuse to stay, 

Ttotrering the Hind to wait her half tbe way 
That, since the sky was clear, an hour of talk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk 
"With mneb good will the motion was embraced. 

To diat awhile on their adventures past 
Not had the grateful Uind so soon forgot 
Her friend and fellow-sufferer in tbe plot 
Yet, wondering bow of late she grew estranged. 

Her forehead cloudy and bet connt'nance changed. 

She thought this hour tb’ occascou would present 
To learn her secret cause of discontent, 

"Which well she hoped might be with ease redress'd 
Considering bet a well bred civil beast. 

And mote a gentlewoman than tbe rest 
After some common talk what rnnvouia ran. 

The bdy of the spotted muff liegan 

The eeconii and third parts he professes to have 
to diciicm Btore familiar and more suiulile to disf 
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conversation; tlie difference is not, however, very easily 
perceived ; the first has familiar, and the two others have 
sonorous, lines. The original incongruity runs through 
the whole ; the King is now Cccsar, and now the Zt/oh ; and 
the name Pun is given to the Supreme Being, 

But wlien this constitutional absurdity is forgiven, the 
poem must be confessed to be written with great smoothness 
of metre, a wide extent of knowledge, and an abundant 
multiplicity of images ; the controversy is embellished with 
10 pointed sentences, diversified by illustrations, and enlivened 
by sallies of invective. Some of the facts to which allusions 
are made are now become obscure, and perhaps there may 
be many satirical passages little understood. 

iVa it was by its nature a work of defiance, a composition 
which would naturally be exanvined with the utmost acri- 
mony of criticism, it was probably laboured with uncommon 
attention, and there are, indeed, few negligences in the 
subordinate parts. The original impropriety, and the 
subsequent unpopularity of the subject, added to the 
20 ridiculousness of its first elements, has sunk it into neglect ; 
but it may be usefully studied, as an example of poetical 
ratiocination, in which the argument suffers little from 
the metre. 

In the poem on the Birth of the Prince of Wales, no tiling 
is very remarkable but the exorbitant adulation, and that 
insensibility of the precipice on which the king was then 
standing, which the laureate apparently shared with the rest 
of the courtiers. A few mouths cured him of controversy, 
dismissed him from court, and made him again a playwright 
30 and translator. 

Of J\ivenal there had been a translation by Stapylton, and 
another by Holiday; neither of them is very poetical. 
SUipylton is more smooth ; and Holiday's is more esteemed 
for tlie learning of his notes, A new version was proposed 
to the poets of that time and undertaken by- them in con- 
junction. Tlie main design was conducted by Dryden, whose 
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refutation was sudi tjiat uo man was vmwiUing to serre tUc 
Ifuses vmder bim. 

The general diaracter of this itanBUtion -will be given, 
when it is said to preserve tbe wit, but to vrant the digmtj', 
of the original The peculianty of Juvenal is % mixture of 
gaiety and statehne^ of pointed sentences, and deelomatoiy 
grandeur. tTia poinu have not been, neglected j but his 
grandenr none of tbe band seemed to consider as necessary 
to he imitated, except Creech, who undertook the thirteenth 
satire. It is therefore perhaps possible to give a better 10 
representation of that great satirist, even in those parts 
which Dryden himself baa translated, some passages ex- 
cepted, which will never be eicelled- 

Witb Juvenal was published Persius, translated wholly by 
Iljyden. This work, though like all the other productions of 
Drj'den it may liave shining parts, seems to have been written 
merely for wages, in an ODifortn mediocrity, without any eager 
endeavour after excellence, or laborious effort of the mind. 

There wanders an opinion among the readers of poetry, 
that one of these satixes is an exercise of the school. Dryden SO 
bays that he once translated it at school ; but not that he 
preserved or published the juveude performance 

Not long afterwards he underto(>k perhaps the most 
arduous work of its kind, a translation of Vir^, for which 
he had shown how well he was qualified by his version 
of the PolUo, and two episode one of Nisus and Euryalus, 
the other of Mezentms and Iausus. 

In the comparison of Homer and Virgil, the discriminative 
excellence of Homer u elevation and comprehension of 
thongbt, and that of Virgil is grace and splendour of diction. 30 
The beauties of Homer are therefore di&cult to be lost, 
and those of Virgil difficult to be reUincd Tlie massy trunk 
of sentiment is safe by its sobdity, but the blossoms of 
elocution easily drop away Tbe author, having the choice 
of his own images, selects tho>>e which he can best adorn ; 
the translator must, at all hazards, follow hia original, and 
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express thoughts ^vhich perliaps he would not have chosen. 
IV hen to this primary difficulty is added the incouveuieuce 
of a language so nuich inferior in liarruony to the 
it cannot be expected that they wlio read the Georgic and 
the Eueid should be much delighted with any version. 

All these obstacles Dryden saw, and all these he deter- 
mined to encounter. The expectation of his work was 
undoubtedly great; the nation considered its honour as 
interested in the event. One gave him the different editions 
10 of his author, and another helped him in the subordinate 
parts. The arguments of the several books were given him 
by Addison. 

The liopes of the public were not disappointed. He pro- 
dicced, says Pope, “the most noble and spirited translation 
that I know in any language.” It certainly excelled what- 
ever had appeared in English, and appears to have satisfied 
his friends, and, for the most part, to have silenced hia 
enemies. Milbourue, indeed, a clergyman, attacked it ; but 
Iits outrages seem to be the ebalh'tioas of a mind agitated by 
20 stronger reseatmeut than bad poetry can excite, and pre- 
viously resolved not to be pleased. 

When admiration had subsided, the translation was more 
coolly examined, and found, like all others, to be sometimes 
erroneous, ami sometimes licentious. Tliose who could find 
faults, thought they could avoid them ; and Dr. Brady 
attempted in blank verse a translation of the. Eueid, which, 
when dragged into the world, did not live long enough to 
cry. I have never seen it ; but that such a version there is, 
or has been, perhaps some old catalogue informed me, 

30 IVith nob much better success, Trapp, when his Tragedy 
and his Prelections liiid given him reputation, attempted 
another blank version of the Eneid; to which, notwith- 
standing the slight regard with which it w:i 3 treated, he had 
afterwards perseverance enough to add the Eclogues and 
Georgies. His book may continue iu existence as long as it 
is the clandestine refuge of school-boys. 
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Since the English ear has been accnstonie J to the luelHflu- 
ence of Pope’s numbers, anJ the diction of poetry has become 
nioie splendid, new attempts have been made to translate 
Virgd ; and all his works have been attempted by men 
better qualified to contend with Drjden, 1 will not engage 
myself in an invidious comparison, byoppoung one passage 
to another ; a work of which there would be no end, and 
which might be often oirenstve without use. 

It is not by comparing Jme with line that the merit of 
great works is to be estimated, but by their general etfects 10 
and ultimate result It is easy to note a weak line, and 
write one more vigorous in its place , to find a happiness of 
expression in the ongmal, and transplant it by force into the 
version; but what is gneii to the parts may be subducted 
from the whole, and the reader may be weary, though tile 
critic may coamieni IVorks of imagination excel by their 
allurement and delight , by their power of attracting and 
detaining the attention. Tiiat book is good in vam, which 
the reader throws away He only is the master, 11110 keeps 
the mind in jileasiog captii ity , whose pages are perused 20 
with eagerness, and in hope of new pleasure are perused 
again ; and whose coiichision is perceived with an eye of 
soriow, such as the traveller casts upon departing day 

By lus proportion of this predomination I will consent 
that Oryden should be trieii , of tins, which, in opposition 
to reason, makes Ariosto the dailing and the pride of Italy ; 
of this, which, in defiance of criticism, continues bhakspearo 
the sovereign of the drama. 

His last work was his Fables, in w hich he gai 0 us the first 
example of a mode of « riting which the Italuns call rejacei- 
mtnto, a renovation of ancient writers, by modernizing their 
language Thus tlie oid poem of Boiardo has been new- 
dressed by 2>omenichi and Benn The works of Chaucer, 
upon which this kiud of rejuvenescence has been bestowed 
by Hryden, require little criticism The tale of the Cock 
seems hanlly worth revival , and the story of Palamon and 
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express thoughts ^vhich perhaps he would nob have chosen. 
When to this primary difficulty is added the inconvenience 
of a language so much inferior in harmony to the Liitin, 
/ cannot be expecte<l that they who read the Georgic and 
he Eneid should be much delighted with any version. 

All these obstacles Dryden &aw, and all these he deter- 
ained to encounter. The expectation of his work was 
ndoubtedly great ; the nation considered its honour as 
it crested in the event. One gave him the different editions 
f liis author, and another helped him in the subordinate 
larts. The aa*gument3 of the several books were given him 
y Addison, 

The hopes of the public were not disappointed. He pro- 
.£ced, says Pope, “ the most noble and spirited translation 
hat I know in any language,” It certainly excelled what- 
ver had appeared in English, and appears to have satisfied 
is friends, and, for the most part, to have silenced his 
nemies, Milbourne, indeed, a clergyman, attacked it ; bufc 
lis outrages seem to be the ebullitions of a mind agitated by 
tronger resentment than bad poetry can e.xcite, and pre- 
iously resolved not to be pleased. 

When admimtion had subsided, the translation was more 
oolly examined, and found, like all others, to be sometimes 
iiTOneons, and sometimes licentious. Those who could find 
aults, thought they could avoid them ; and Dr, Brady 
ittempted in blank verse a translation of the Eneid, which, 
vhea dragged into the world, did not live long enough to 
;ry. I have never seen it ; but that such a version there is, 
)r has been, perhaps some old catalogue informed me. 

With not mueli better success, Trapp, wlien his Tragedy 
md bis Prelections had given him reputation, attempted 
mother blank version of the Eneid ; to wdiicb, notwith- 
itanding the slight regard with which it was treated, he had 
ifterwards perseverance enough to add the Eclogues and 
neorgics. His book may continue its existence as long as it 
Is the clandestine refuge of scUoobboys. 
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Smcc the English ear liaa been accustomed to tho melliflu- 
ence of Pope’s numbers, and the diction of poetry has become 
inoro splendid, new attempts haie been made to translate 
Virgd; and all his works have been attempted by men 
better qualified to contend nitli Dijdeii I will not engage 
mjself m an invidious coraparison, by opposing one passage 
to another ; a w ork of ivhich there 'would be no end, and 
■ftbicb Blight he often offensive withoot use 

It is not by comparing line with line that the merit of 
great works w to be estimated, but by their general effects 10 
and ultimate result It is easy to note a weak hue, and 
wnte one more vigorous in its place , to find a happiness of 
expression in the original, and transplant it by force into the 
version ; hut what is given to the parts may he subducted 
from the whole, and the reader may he weary, though the 
critic may conaniend. Works of imagination ex.cel by tUeir 
allurement and delight ; by their power of attrai ting and 
detaining the .ittention That Look is good in vain, winch 
the reader throws away lie only is the master, « ho kei ps 
the mind in pleasing captii ity ; wliose pages are perused 20 
with eagerness, and in hope of new pleasuie are perused 
again , and whose conclusion is percen ed with an eye of 
eociow, suck aa Uw tcavcllcs cast* npon dcjiMting day 

By hia proportion of this predonuiiation I will consent 
that Dryden should be tried , of this, winch, in opposition 
to reason, makes Ariosto the darljug and the pride of Italy ; 
of this, which, in defiance of criticism, continues bhakspeare 
the sovereign of the drama 

His last wwk was bis Fables, m which he gave iia the first 
example of a mode of writing which the Italians call tejaca- 30 
mento, a renovation of ancient writers, by moderniring their 
language Thus the old poem of Boiardo has been new- 
dressed by Domenichi and Berm The works of Chaucer, 
upon which this kind of rejuvenescence has been bestowed 
by Diyden, require little criticism. Tlie tale of tbe Cock 
fceeina hardly worth revival , and llie story of Palamon and 
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Arcite, containing an action unsuitable to the times in which 
it is placed, can hartlly be suffered to pass without censure of 
the hyperbolical commendation whicli Drydeii has given it in 
the general Preface, and in a poetical Dedication, a piece 
where his original fondness of remote conceits seems to have 
revived. 

Of the three pieces, borrowed from Boccace, Sigismunda 
may be defended by the celebrity of the story. Theodore 
and Honoria, though it contains not much moi*aI, yet afforded 
10 opportunities of striking description. And Cymoii was 
formerly a tale of such reputation, that at the revival of 
letters it was translated into Latin by one of the Beroalds. 

Whiitever subjects employed his pen, lie was still improv- 
iipf our uieiisures and embellishing our language. > 

' In this volume are interspersed some short original poems, 
which, with Ins prologues, epilogues, and songs, may be 
comprised in Congreve’s remark, that even those, if he had 
written nothing else, would have entitled him to the praise 
of excellence in his kind. 

2.0 One composition must however be distinguisbed. Tlie 
Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, perhaps the last effort of his poetry, 
has been always considered as exhibiting the highest flight 
of fancy, and the exactest nicety of art. This is allowed to 
stand without a rivaL If indeed there is any excellence 
beyond it, in some other of Dry den’s works that excellence 
must bo found. Compared with the ode on Killigrew, it 
may bo pronounced perhaps superior in the whole, but with- 
out any single part equal to the first stanza of the other. 

It is said to have cost Dryden a fortnight’s labour ; but it 
30 does not want its negligences ; some of the lines are without 
correspondent rhymes ; a defect which I never detected but 
after an acquaintance of many years, and wdiich the entUu- 
biasxu of the writer might hinder him from perceiving. 

His last stanza has less emotion than the former ; but is 
not le.>s elegant in the diction* The conclusion is vicious ; 
the music of TimotUeus, which ratjec^ a mortal to the skxeSy 
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had onlj' a metaphorical po« er ; that of Cecilia, which <lrew 
an angel cfovn, Iiad a real elTect : the crown therefore could 
not reasQuahly be divided. 

In a general sorve/ of Dryden’s labours, he ap^iears to 
have a inmd very comprehensive by nature, and much 
enriched with acquired knowledge. His compositions are 
the effects of a vigorous genius operating upon large 
materiali 

Tlie power that predominated in his intellectual oper 
tiotjs was rather strong reason than quick sensibility. lJp< 
all occasions that were presented, he studied rather than fe 
and produced sentiments not such as nature enforces, h 
meditation supplies. With the simple and elemental passior 
as they spring separate in the mind, he seems not mu< 
acquainted ; and seldom desenbes them but os they are coi 
plicated by the rarious relations of society, and confused 
the tumults and agitations of life 

What he says of love may contribute to the explanation 
his character 

Late vanoQs minds docs lanouslj inspire 
It stirs in gentle bosoms gentle Rie, 

Like that of incense on the slUr laid ; 

Cut raging flames tempeituouj souls invade , 

A fire which every windy passion blows, 

With pnde it mounts, or with revenge it glows 

Drj’den's was not one of tlie genile iosonu Love, as 
subsists m itself, with no tendency but to the person love 
and wishing only for comMjiondent kindness , such Love 
shuts out all other intarest, the Love of the Golden Age, w 
too soft and subtle to put bis faculties in motion. He hard 
conceived it but in its turbulent effervescence wilb sod 
other desires ; when it was inflamed by rivalry, or obstruct! 
by difficulties ; when it invigorated ambition, or exasperati 
revenge 

He is therefore, with all his vanety of excellence, not oftt 
, ]iathetio, and had so little sensibility of the (rower > 
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etTusions purely natural, tliat lie did not esteem them in 
otheiu Simplicity gave him no pleasure ; and for the firafc 
part of his life he looked ou Otway with contempt, though at 
last, indeed very late, he confessed that in his play there was 
yaturej which is the chief beauty. 

We do not always know our own motives. I am not 
certain whether it was not x'ather the difficulty which he 
found in exhibiting the genuine operations of tlie heart than 
a servile submission to an injudicious audience, that filled his 
plays with false magnificence. It was necessary to fix atten- 
tion ; aiul the miud can be captivated only by recollection, 
or by curiosity ; by reviving natural sentiments, or impress- 
ing new appearances of things : sentences were readier at 
his call than images ; lie could more easily fill the ear with 
some splendid novelty tlian awaken those ideas that slumber 
in tlie heart. 

The favourite exercise of his miud w’as ratiocination ; and, 
that argument might not be too soon at au end, he delighted 
to talk of liberty and necessity, destiny and contingence ; 
these he discusses in the language of the school with so much 
profundity, that the terms which he uses are not always 
understood. It is indeed learning, but learning out of place. 

Wlien once ho had engaged himself in disputation, tlioughts 
ilowed in on either side : he was now no longer at a loss ; he 
liad always objections and solutions at command ; verhaejue 
provisam rrwi— give him matter for his verse, and he finds 
without difficulty verse for his matter. 

In Comedy, for which he professes himself not naturally 
qualifietl, the mirth which he excites wull perhaps not be 
' found so much to arise from any original humour, or peculi- 
arity of character nicely distinguished and diligently pui-sucd, 
03 from incidents and circumstances, artifices and surprises ; 
from jests of action ratlier than of sentiment. What he liad 
of humorous or jiassiouate, he seems to have had not from 
nature, but from other poets ; if not always as a plagiary, at 
le.x?.b ;vs au imitator. 
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N«t to fcu delight «« in wild »iid dirinj 

salius t/f Bentitoect, in Ibe im^Ur icd «cixn(nc tioU&ce of 
wiC He deligtiteJ to tread apoa the bricb of Ejesming, 
vbti^ light 2 Jid hegia to eusgle ; to ippnach the 

precipice of ahsarditt, aj>J borer orer tLe abjo of naldeal 
x^ajic^. Xbu utcifaaiioa some lanes prulnccd 
yrbich be bae-sr ; as 

yicre rtitilj-, Ssn, sad £j a lorttt pace, 

£,eant weti* aod httiai ttc« ia t£j nee, 

Tojsarl frc9 tbe Jescu cf toeaa; 

HX mrd atore tbeia to dU^lij, 

AH Le«&, a£d £ 7902 >i Cf<xt ;be edge ef dar 

And eofcetixses it issued in abenrdilie^ of vbiefa perhaps ^ 
was aot conscious : 

' Tifsj ** cpe.n ocr leb's Uit rtr^e »tal) go, 

Jtiki ice tte cceaB ca tbe ear ; 

frees t^c£e ccr reC^aj ra.j*l«rT» ve sLall hroe; 

Aid CD the laur void h<=ie}j pej- 

These lines Lare no rneanai j ; bat mar we c/A «ar, 
Iminatu/a of Cowjej on another bock, 

Tit lo LAe aouc 'twin terre the t=ra u wc3 * 

This endearonr after the grazed and the erw predne 
nuar seutimenU either great or Uiikr, and laaar imag 
either joat or spVndid 

f am as free a* Zrst:?e £ni trad* fzaii, \ 

{Ire the Lose Uwa of xrntaAe r 

vrfcea win ta woods the nshle tar#£e ran. J 
^Tu bet beeaaie the Uris.g death ne'er knew. 

They £eae to jrore it u » thieg that'a c«w : 
let KC Ih' expertment befcee jw Uy, 
lU liow jeel &rt terw exey Hi$ to iLe. 

~~Tlin wjjb a forat of their «laiti he eirt-Te, 

And tiowl like Cipacece dsfpiag Jc*e ; 
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Witii bis broad sword tbc boldest beating down, 

While Fate grew pale lest he should win the town, 

And turn’d the iron leaves of his dark hook 
To make new dooms, or mend what it mistook. 

—I beg no pity for this mouldering clay ; 

For if you give it burial, there it takes 
Possession of yom: earth ; 

If burnt, and scatter’d in the air, the winds 
That strew my dust diffuse my royalty, 

10 And spread me o’er your clime ; for where one atom' 

Of mine shall light, know there Sebastian reigns. 

Of these quotations the two first may be allowed to be great, 
the two latter only tumid. 

Of such selection there is no end. I will add only a few 
more passages, of which the first, tliough it may perhaps not 
be quite clear in prose, is not too obscure for poetry, as the 
meaning that it has is noble : 

No, there is a necessity in Fate, 

Why still the brave bold man is fortunate ; 

20 Ho keeps his object ever full in sight ; 

And that assurance holds him firm and right ; 

True, ’tis a narrow way that leads to bliss, 

But right before there is no precipice ; 

Fear makes men, look aside, and so their footing mi; 

Of the images which the two following citations afford, the 
first is elegant, the second magnificent ; whether either be 
just, let the reader judge : 

What precious drops are these, 

Which silently each other’s track pursue, 

30 Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew? 

— Resign your castle — 

— Enter, brave sir ; for, when you speak tho word, 

The gates shall open of their own accord ; 

The genius of the place its lord shall meet, 

And bow its towery forehead at your feet. 

These bursts of extravagance Drydeu calls the “Dalilahs** 
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of the theatre ; amd owns that noiay lines of ^laxamin 
and Almanzor call out for vengeance upon him; “but 1 
he, “that thef were fcad enough to please, even 
when I wrote them." There is surely reason to suspect that 
ha pleased himself as well as his audience ; and that these, 
like the harlots of other men, had his love, though not his 
approbation. 

lie had Bometimea faults of a less generous and splendid 
kind. He makes, like almost all other poets, v^ry frequent 
use of mvthology, and sometimes connects religion and fahle 1 
too closely without distinction. 

He descends to display his knowledge with pedantic osten* 
tatioD ; as when, in translating Vitgi), he says, ‘‘tack to the 
larboard " — and “veer starboard'’; and talks, ia another 
work, of “virtue spooming before the wind.” TTi.< ranity 
now and then hetmya his ignoraore ; 

They Xature’s kins through Xaturc’s optic* T^ew'il . 

ReveneJ, they view'd him teseen’d to their eye*. 

He had heard of reversing a telescope, and unluckily reverses 
the object. 2 

He is sometimes unexpectedly mean. 111160 he describes 
the Supreme Being as moved by pra^ er to stop the Fire of 
London, what is bis expression ? 

A hollow cryital pyramid be takes, 
la firmameatal waters dipp’d shore, 

01 this B broad txdnjuuher be makes. 

And hoode the £amea that to their quarry strore. 

IVTien he descnhes the last Day, and the decisive tribunal, 
be intermingles this image 

IVhen ratfimg bone* together fly. 5 

From the four quarter* ol the sky 

It was indeed never in his power to resist the temptation 
of a jest In his Elegy on Oomwell . 
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No sooner was the Frenchman’s cause embraced, 

Thau the lioht Mojiskur the grave Don outweigh’d ; 

II b fortune tumM tbo scale 

He had a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, to show, as may 
be suspected, the rank of tlie company with whom he lived, 
by the use of French words, which had then crept into cou~ 
versation ; such as fraicheur for coohicss, fougue for tUTbul- 
aict\ and a few more, none of which the language has incor- 
porated or retained. They continue only where tliey stood 
» first, perpetual warnings to future innovators. 

Tliese are his faults of affectation ; his faults of negligence 
are beyond recital. Such is the unevenness of his composi- 
tions, that ten lines are seldom found together without 
something of which the reader is ashamed. Dryden was uo 
rigid judge of his own pages ; lie seldom sti’Uggled after 
supreme excellence, but snatched in haste what was within 
his reach ; and when lie could content others, was himself 
contented. He did not keep present to hia mind an idea of 
pure perfection ; nor compare his works, such as they were, 
) with what they might be made. He knew to whom ho 
should be opposed. He had more music than Waller, more 
vigour than Oenhaui, and more nature than Cowley ; and 
from his contemporaries he was in no danger. Standing 
therefore in the liighest place, he had no care to rise by 
contending with himself ; but, while there was no name 
above his own, was willing to enjoy fame on the eiisiest 
terms. 

He was no lover of labour. Wliat he thought sufficient, 
he did not stop to make better ; and allowed himself to leave 
) many parts unfinished, in confidence tliat the good lines 
wouUl overbalance the bad. What ho liad once written, ho 
<lismissed from his thoughts ; and, I believe, there is no 
example to be found of any correction or improvement made 
by him after public;ition. The hastiness of his productions 
might be the effect of ncccijsity ; but his subsequent neglect 
could hardly liave any other cause than impatience of study. 
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Relentleas Time, destroying power, 

WliicU stone and bnis:f obej, 

^Ybo giv’st to ev’ry flying hour 
To work some new decay » 

In the Alexandrine, when its power was once felt, some 
poems, as Drayton’s Polyolbion, were wholly \vritten ; and 
sometimes the measures of twelve and fourteen syllables 
were interchanged with one another. Cowley was the fii'sfc 
tl\at inserted the Alexandrine at pleasure among the heroic 
10 lines of ten syllables, and from him Dryden professes to have 
adopted it. 

The Triplet and Alexandrine are not universally approved. 
Swift always censured tlie/n, and wrote some lines to ridicule 
them. In examining their propriety, it is to be considered 
tljat the essence of verse is regularity, and its ornament is 
variety. To write vense, is to dispose syllables and sounds 
harmonically by some known and settled rule ; a I'ule how- 
ever lax enough to substitute similitude for identity, to 
admit change without, breach of order, and to relieve tlie 
20 ear without disappoiuting it. Thus a Latin hexameter is 
formed from dactyls and spondees differently combined ; the 
English heroic admits of acute or grave syllables variously 
disposed. The Latin never deviates into seven feet, or 
exceeds the number of seventeen syllables ; but the English 
Alexandrine breaks the lawful bounds, and surprises the 
reader with two syllables more than he expected. 

The effect of the triplet is the same ; the ear has been 
accustomed to expect a new rhyme in every couplet ; but is 
on a sudden surprised with three rhymes together, to which 
30 the reader could not accommodate his voice, did he not 
obtain notice of the change from the braces of the margins 
Surely there is something unskilful in the necessity of such 
mechanical direction. 

Considering the metrical art simply as a science, and con- 
sequently excluding all casualty, we must allow that Triplets 
and Alexandrines, inserted by caprice, are interruptions of 
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By him wo were tnught sapcra ct /tirz’, to think naturally 
and express forcibly. Though Davies has veaHOiied in rhyme 
before him, it may be perhaps maiutiiiued that he ^Y:lS the 
hi*st who joined argument with poetry. Ho showed us the 
true bounds of a tniuslator’s liberty. TN’^liat wiis said of 
Home, adorned by Augustus, may bo applied by an easy 
metaphor to Kuglish poetry ciubeliished by Drytlen, 
(aten'tiuiii invcnitj inanmrcuui rcUquit He found it brick 
and he left it marble. 

10 Mr. Dryden, having received from Rymer his Ilemark.s on 
the Tragedies of the last Ago, wrote observations on the 
blank leaves : wliich, having been in the possession of Mr. 
Garrick, are by his favour coiuuuinic;\ted to the pxtblic, that 
\^o ixivticlc of Drydcn uvay be lost. 

^*That we may the less wonder why pity and terror are nob 
now the only springs on which our tragedies move, and that 
Shakspeavo may be more excused, llapiu confesses that the 
Fi'onch tragedies now all run on the ; and gives the 

reason, because love is the ])assiou which most predominates 

20 in our souls, and that thorefovo the passions represented 
becoino insipid, unless they are conformable to the thought 
of the audience. But it is to be concluded, that this passion 
works not now” amongst tlie Froncli so strongly as the otlier 
two did amongst the ancients. Amongst us, who have a 
stronger genius for writing, the operations from tho writing 
are much stronger ; for the raising of Shakspcjvre’s passions is 
mure from the excellency of tho words and thoughts, than 
the justness of the occasion ; and, if ho has been able to pick 
single occasions, ho has never founded the whole reasonably ; 

*d0 yet, by tho genius of pocti*y in writing, he has succeeded. 

“ Ihipiu attributes more to the dictio, that is, to the wonls 
and discoui'se of a tragedy, than Aristotle lias done, wh.o 
places them in the last rank of beauties ; perhaps, only last 
in order, because they are tho lust product of the design, of 
the disposition or connection of its jxirt.s; of the chanicters, 
of tho manners of those ch;\i*actoi*s, and of tlie thoughts pro* 
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ce«ding from Uiose cuuoenL Bapiti’s words are recurkaUe: 
Tu not tbe admiirattlB intrigae, the BOrprisiiig ereaU, mid 
extraor^naty incideDU, that make the beauty of a 
dUoouises, when, they are natural and 
{passionate: 80areSbaka{pear^& 

The parts of a poem, tragic or heroic, are, 

** 1. The fable itselL 

“2. The Older or manner of its contrivance, in relation of 
the parts to the whole. 

“i The manneiB, or decency, of the charactcns, in 10 
8{ieakmg or acting what is proper for them, and proper to be 
shown by the poet. 

•‘4. The thoughts which expresd the manners. 

“ 5. The words which expreas those tboughtH. « 

“In the last of tlieee Homer excels Virgil, Virgil all 
other ancient poets , and Sbakspeaie all modem poets. 

“ For the second of these, the order* the meaning is, that 
a fable ought to have a beginning, middle, and an end, all 
just and natural , so that that {art, ey. which is the middle, 
could not naturally be the beginning or end, and so of the 20 
rcat: all depend on one another, like the links of a curious 
chain. If terror and pity are only to be raised, certainly 
this author follows Aristotle’s rules, and Sophocles’ and 
EuripuW example . but joy may be raised too, and that 
doubly, cither by seeing a wicked man punished, or a good 
man at last fortunate , or {lerhaj** indignation, to see wicked- 
ness prosperous, and goodness deprccsed both these may be 
profitable to the end of trage^Jy, refonnatiou of mannere; 
but Uie last improperly, only as it begets pity in the 
audience; though Aristotle, I confess, places tragedies of 30 
this kind in the second form. 

“ He who undertakes to answer this exceUent critique of 
Mr. Bymer, in behalf of our Englcih poets against the Greek, 
ought to do it ID this manner . either by yieldmg to him the 
greatest part of what he contends for, which oonsists in this, 
that the i.e. the design and conduct cf it, is more oaa- 
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(luciiig in the Greeks to those ends of tragedy, which 
Aristotle and he propose, namely, to cause terror and pity : 
yet the granting this does nob set the Greeks above the 
English poets. 

“But the answerer ought to prove two things : first, that 
the fable is not the greatest master-piece of a tragedy, 
though it be the foundation of it 

“ Secondly, That other ends as suitable to the nature of 
tragedy may bo found in the English, which were not in the 
10 Greek. 

“Aristotle places the fable first; not dignxtat&Dx, sed 

quoad fundamcnimix for a fable never bo movingly contrived 
to those ends of his, pity aiid texTor, will opeiutc nothing on 
our alTectious, except the charactei*s, manners, thoughts, and 
words, are suitable. 

“ So that it remains for ilr. Rymer to prove, that iu all 
those, or the greatest part of them, we are inferior to 
Sophocles and Euripides : and tliis he has offered at, in some 
jneasure ; but, I tliink, a little jjartiaily to the ancients. 

20 “For the fable itself, Tis in the English more adorned 
with episodes, and larger than iu the Greek poets ; con- 
secpieatly more diverting. For, if tho action be but one, and 
that ))Lain, without any counterturu of design or episode, i.e, 
uudei'plot, how can it be so pleasing as the English, which 
have both underplot and a turned design, which keeps the 
audience iu expechitiou of the catastrophe? whereas iu the 
Greek poets we see through tho whole desigu at first. 

“For tho ckiracters, they are neither so many nor so 
various in Sophocles and Euripides, as in Shakspeare and 
‘20 Fletcher ; only they are more adapted to those ends of 
tragedy which Aristotle coniine iids to us, pity and terror. 

“Tho manners flow from tho chanicters, and consequently 
must ixirtake of their advantages and disadvantages. 

“Tho thoughts and words, which are t!ie fourth au<l fifth 
beauties of tragedy, are certainly more noble and more 
iwctical iu the English than in tlie Greek, which must be 
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scribed in plot, chanicters, etc. ; and, lastly, that we may be 
tauj^lit here justly to admire and imitate the ancients, 
without giving them the preference with this author, in 
prejudice to our own country. 

*‘Want of method in this excellent treatise makes the 
thoughts of the author sometimes obscui*e. 

‘‘ His meaning, that pity and terror are to be moved, is, 
that they are to be moved as the means conducing to the 
ends of tragedy, which are pleasure and instruction. 

10 ‘^Aml these two ends may be thus distinguished. The 
chief end of the poet is to please ; for, his immediate i'eputa- 
tion depends on it. 

“The great end of the poem is to instruct, which is per- 
foi'iued by making ple;isure the vehicle of that instruction ; 
for, poesy is an art, ami all arts are made to profit. Ilapin, 

“The pity, which the poet is to labour for, is for the 
criminal, not for those or him whom he has murdered, or 
who liave been the occasion of the tragedy. The terror is 
likewise in the punishment of the same criminal ; who, if he 
0 be rcjjrcsentod too great an offender, will not be pitied ; if 
altogether innocent, his punishment will bo unjust, 

“ Another obscurity is, where he says Sophocles perfected 
tragedy by introducing the third actor ; that is, he 
meiiat, three kinds of action ; one company singing, or 
another playing on the music j a third dancing. 

“To make a true judgment in this competicion betwixt 
the Greek poets and the English in tnigedy : 

“Consider, first, liow Aristotle lias defined a tingedy. 
Secondly, what he assigns the end of it to be. Thirdly, what 
»0 he thinks the beauties of it. Fourthly, the means to attain 
the end proposed, 

“ Compare the Greek and English tragic poets justly, and 
without jxivtiality, according to those rules, 

“Then, secondly, consider whether Aristotle has made a 
ju:>t definition of tragedy ; of its \xivts, of its ends, and of its 
beauties ; and whether he, Iiaving not seen any others but 
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[.Lose of Sopliocles, EuripiAcs, etc., "bad or truly could det« 
mine wliat all tbe excellencca of tragedy are, and where 
they CQUsIst, 

“ Next, show in what ancient tragedy waa deficient : f 
example, in the narrownesa of^ its plote, and fewness 
persons ; and try whether that be not a fault in the Gre 
[joets ; and whether their excellency waa so great, when t 
variety was visibly 80 little ; or whether what they did w 
not very eaay to do 

“Then make a judgment on what the English have add 
to their beauties ; as, for example, not only more plot, b 
also new jiassious ; as, namely, that of love, scarce touch 
on hy the ancients, except in this one example of Fhiedra, cit 
by Mr. Itj mer , and m tliat how short they were of Fletchc 

“Prove also that love, being an heroic passion, is fit 1 
tragedy, which cannot he denied, because of the exam] 
alleged of Phaedra ; and how far Shakspeare has outdo 
them lu friendship, etc. 

“To retuni to the beginning of this inquiry; consider 
pity and terror be enough for tragedy to move, and, 
believe, upon a tnie definition of tragedy, it will be foui 
tliat its work extends farther, and that it is to refoi 
manners, by a delightful representation of human life 
great persons, by way of dialogue. If tins be true, th 
not only pity and terror are to be moved, as the only mea 
to bring u9 to virtue, but generally love to virtue, ai 
hatred to vice , by show mg the rewards of one, and puius 
ments of the other, at least, by rendering virtue alwa 
amiable, though it be shown unfortunate, and vice dete 
able, though it be shown tnumpliaiit. 

" If, then, the encouragemeut of virtue and discourageme 
of vice bo the pioper ends of poetry in tragedy, pity a 
terror, though good means, are not the only For all t 
pasUons, m their turns, are to he set in a ferment as p 
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niised, by making them appear such in tlieir characters, their 
words, and actions, as will interest the audience in their 
fortunes. 

“And if, after all, in a larger sense, pity comprehends 
this concernment for the good, and terror includes detesta- 
tion for the bad, then let us consider whether the English 
have not answered this end of tragedy as well as the 
ancients, or perhaps better. 

“ And here Mr. KymeFs objections against these plays are 
10 to be impartially weighed, that we may see Nvhether they are 
of weight enough to turn the balance against our country men. 

“ ’Tis evident those plays, which he arraigns, have moved 
both those passions in a high degree upon the stage. 

q«(To give the glory of this away from the poet, and to 
place it uiiou the actors, seems unjust, 

“ One reason is, because whatever actors they liave found, 
the event has been the siune; that is, the Siuno passions 
have been always moved; \vhich shows that there is some- 
thing of force and merit in the plays themselves, conducing 
20 to the design of raising these two passions; and suppose 
them ever to have been excellently acted, yet action only 
adils grace, vigour, and more life, upon the stage; but 
cannot give it w’holly where it is not first. But, secondly, 
I dare appeal to those who have never seen them acted, if 
they have not found these tNVo piissions moved within tliem : 
and if the general voice will carry it, Mr. Rymer’s pre- 
judice will tivke otf his single testimony. 

“ Tills, being matter of fact, is reasonably to be established 
by this appeal; as, if one man says Tis night, the rest of 
30 the world conclude it to be day, there needs no farther 
argument against Inm, that it is so. 

“ If he urge, that the general taste is depraved, his argu- 
ments to prove this can at bust but evince that our poets 
took not the best way to rai&»e those pas.sious ; but experience 
proves against him, that these means, which they have 
used, have been successful, and have produced them. 
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“And ODB reason of tliat success is, in my (ipinion> tbu, 
that fehakspeara and Fletcher have bitten to the genius 
of the age and nation in \«hich they lived; for though 
nature, as he ohjecta, is the same in all places and reason 
too the same ; j et the climate, the age, tb© disposition of the 
people, to whom a poet writes, may he so ilifTerent, that wliat 
pleased the Cteeka would not satisfy an English audience. 

“And if they proceeded upon a foundation of truer reason 
to please the Athenians, than Shakspeatn and Fletcher to 
please the English, it only shows Uiat the Athenians were 10 
a more judicious people ; but the poet’s business is certainly 
to please the audience. 

“Whether our English audience have been pleased hitherto 
with acorns, as he calls it, or with bread, is the nea^ 
question; that is, whether the means which Shakepeare 
and Fletcher have used, in their plays, to luUe those passions 
before named, be better applied to the ends by the Greek 
poeto than by them And perhaps we eball not grant him 
this wholly; let it b© granted that a writer is not to run 
down with the stream, or to please the people by their i 
own usual methods, but rather to reform their judgments, 
it still remains to prove that our theatre needs tins total 
reformation. * 

“The faults which he has found is their designs are 
rather wittily aggravated in many plates than reasonably 
urged; and as much may be returned on the Greeks, by 
one who were as witty as himself. 

“2. They destroy not, if they are granted, the foundation 
of the fabric; only take aua> fi om the beauty of tbe syru' 
metry; for example, the faults in the character of the? 
King and Ko'Krng, are not, as he makes them, such as 
render him detestable, but only imperfections which accom- 
pany human nature, and are tor the most part excused by 
the nolence of h» love, so that they destroy not our pity 
or concernment for him' this answer may be applied to 
moat of hvs objections of that kind. 
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“And Hollo committing many mui-ders, wlicii he is 
auswerahle but for one, is too severely arraigned by him; 
for, it adds to our horror and detestation of the criminal; 
and jjoetic justice is not neglected neither; for we stab him 
in our minds for every olfeiice which he commits; and tlie 
point, which the poet is to gain on the audience, is not so 
much in the death of an oiFender as the raising an liorror 
of liis crimes. 

‘‘Tiiat the criminal should neither be wholly guilty, nor 

10 wdiolly innocent, but so participating of both as to move 
both pity and terror, is certainly a good rule, but not per- 
petually to be observed ; for, that were to make all tragedies 
too much alike; whicli objection he foresaw, but has not 
fwlly answered. 

“To conclude, tlierefore; if the plays of the ancients are 
more correctly plotted, ours arc more beautifully written. 
And, if we can raise passions as high on worse foundations, 
it shows our genius in tragedy is greater; for in all other 
jxirts of it the English have manifestly excelled them.” 

20 The original of the following letter is preserved in the 
library at Uimbeth, and was kindly imparted to the public 
by the reverend Dr. Vyse. 

Cop)/ oj an onfjinal Letter from John Dmjden^ to his 
sons in Itahj^ from a MS. in the Lambeth Lihrar/jy marked 
No. 033, p. 5G. 

{Superscrihvd) 

“ Al illustrissimo Sig" C^VELO DRYDEN Camariere 
dTIonore A.S.S. 

„ “ In Roma. 

30 “ Fi-auca per Mautoua. 

“ Soi)t. tlio 3rd, our stylo [ICOT]. 

Dk.vu Sons,-— Being now at Sir William BowyeFs in the 
country, [ amuot write at large, because 1 find myself some- 
Vfhat indisj> 0 oed with a cold, and am thick of hearing, rather 
woi\>e than I was in town. I am glad to find, by your letter 
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of J ul^ 26th, jour stjle, that jou are both lu health ; but 
TTOuder joTJ should think me so negligent as to forget to give 
^ou an account of the ship in which jour parcel is to come. 

I have written to ^ou two or three letters concerning It, 
which I Lave sent bj safe liands, as 1 told jou, and doubt 
not but JOU have them before this can arrive to ^ou. Beiug 
out of town, 1 have forgotten the ship’s name, which jour 
mother will inquire, and put it into her letter, wlucb is 
joined with mine. Uut the master's name I remember: he 
is called M!r. Ilalph Thorp, the ship is bound to Leghorn, 10 
consigned to hir Peter and illr. Tho Ball, merchants I 
am of jour opinion, that bj Tonson’s means almost all our 
letters liave miscarried for this last jear. But, however, he 
lias missed of his design in the Dedication, though he h\d 
prepared the hook for it , for, m ererj figure of Eneas he 
lias caused him to be drawn bke King William, with a 
hooked nose. After mj return to town, I intend to alter a 
plaj of Sir Hobert Howard’s, wntten long since, and latelj put 
bj him into mj hands , 'tis called The Conquest of China bj 
the Tartara. It will cost me six weeks studj, with the 20 
profitable benefit of an hundred pounds. In the meantime I 
am writing a song for St. Cecilia’s Feast, who, jou know, is 
the patroness of music. Tins is troublesome, and no waj 
beueficial; but I could not denj the Stewards of the Feast, 
who came in a body to me to desire that kindness, one of 
them being Mr Bndgman, whose parents are j our mother’s 
friends. 1 hope to send jou thirty guineas between 
^Michaelmas and Chnstmas, of which I will give j'ou an 
account when I come to town. I remember the counsel jou 
give me in j-our letter ; but dissembling, though lawful in 30 
borao cases, is not mj talent , j^et, for jour sake, I will 
struggle with the plain openness of mj nature, and keep ui 
mj just resentments against that degenerate order In the 
meantime, 1 flatter not mjself with anj manner of hopes, 
but do mj dutj, and suffer for God’s sake ; being assured, 
beforehand, never to be rewarded, though the times should 
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alten Towards the latter end of this month, September, 
Charles will begin to recover his perfect liealth, according to 
1)13 nativitj, which, uvstiug it myself, I am sure is true, and 
all things hitherto have happened accordingly to the very 
time that I predicted them : I hope at the same time to 
recover more health, according to my age. Remember me to 
poor Harry, whose prayers I earnestly desire. My Yirgil 
succeeds in the ^Yorhl beyond its desert or my expectation. 
You know the profits might have been more ; but neither 
10 my conscience nor my honour would suffer me to take them: 
but I never can repent of my constancy, since I am 
thoroughly pex'suaded of the justice of the cause for which I 
sulTer. It has pleased Goil to raise up mai\y friends to me 
atnongst my enemies, though they who ought to have been my 
friends are negligent of me, I am called to dinner, and can- 
not go on with this letter, AvUich I desire you to excuse; 
and am 

“ Your most atfectiouate father, 


** JouN Drydex.^ 



NOTES. 


ti()n3t there la sutBcieot reason to suiipect that ho -wai not a 
lover,” p. C$, 1. 15 ; and Of Triplets and Alcxandruies, thouSi 
he did not introduce the utc, he cs>tabluhe(l it,” p. 07, 1. 14. it 
is a miatako to tupply, as Eyland docs, "of facts” after “dw- 
pUy.” The phrase, " display of hitntelf,” occurs below at 
p. Cl, L lO. 

1. 12. hlB list hiograpber, Deirtclt. ^ Derrick’s L\ft of lyryiUn 


of johnsou's good sayinM ^ "Johnson, for sport Mrbeps, or 
from the epirit of contrailictioti, eagerly maintained that Derrick 
had merit as a writer, hlr hlorgan argued with him directly in 
vain. At length he had recourse to uns device. ‘ Fray, sir,’ 
said he, ‘whether do you reckon Derrick or Smart the best 


ness he abandoned* for the stage, and the stage very soon for 
literature. He succeeded Beau Nash, as Master of the Cere- 
monies nt Bath, where he was more in hU element, but his loow 
and Cittavagaat Ufe kept him always in waut" (Mr. Mowbray 
Morris’ note at Boswell, p. 3S), 
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jnoilern B;\pti«ta arc their representatives in EngUah religious 
life t<j*(lay. The EimUsh Anabaptists of Dryden'a time are not 
to be confounded with tiic fanatical sc(*.t in Cierinany to whom 
the luuno was llrsG applied. The English Anabaptists were, 
Bishop lUitloi; tolls us, ‘'generally men of virtue, and of a 
univorsal charity.” 

Pago 2, U 2, ottQ of tUo King’s acUolara. One of those the 
cost of whoso education was defrayed out of the revenues of the 
school. The Westuunster scholarships at Cambridge, to one of 
which Prydeu succeeded, were scholarships endowed in the same 
way out of the revenues of Trinity College, Cambridge, to which 
only Westminster boys could bo appointed. Ur. Kichard Busby 
(I GOG- 101)5), Headmaster of Westminster School, is ouo of tho 
most famous of English Bchoolmastors. Dry den sent Ins two 
sous to be educated by him, and dedicated to him, late in life, 
his translation of iho Fifth Satire of Fcrahis* “ There arc extant 
two letters of Dry den to Bushy about lus sous when they were 
at WcsUuinstor, >vrittcn in 1GS2, very graceful in their language 
<it gratitude ami deference to his old master ” (Christie’s Memoir, 
prefiicod to tho Globe Edition of Poetical Worl^, 

p. xviii). 

1. G. tord HasUaga. Sou of tho Earl of Huntingdon, and a 
bchwdfeUow of Dry den’s. He died of small-pox in iGiO at tho 
ago of nineteen. * * Ambition ” in this bcntcnce is used almost in its 
etymological senso of “going about in facaroh of.” Tho phrase 
reeurs at p. 07, l. *21. Foi* ^\Mlat Johnson means by “conceits’* 
in it compare his remarlcs on Cowley and the “ Metaphysical 
Poets,” as he proposed to call them. “They endeavoured to be 
singular in their thoughts. ... Their thoughts are often new, but 
aeliiom natural ; they are not obvious, but neither are they just; 
and the reader, far from wondering that he missed them, wou- 
dcr.s more frctpicutly by what perseverance of industry tlicy were 
ever found. . . . The must heterogeneous ideas are yoked by violenco 
togetlier ; nature and art are ransacked for illustrations, corn- 
par jbon.s, au<l allusions ; their Iciirniiig instructs, and their 
subiilty surprises ; but the reaiier commonly tliinks his improve- 
ment dearly bought, and, though he sometimes admires, is 
seldom pleased.” Drydeu’s treatment in this poem of tho disease 
which had carried off his young friend is a good example of the 
vicious style referred to. Tho loathsome pustules of tho small- 
}>ox aiu eompared lirst to roso-buda : 

“Blisters with prido swelled, which through his UeaU did sprout 
Like rosc-huds, stuck in the Uly skin about,” 
then to gems — 

“ Or were these gcins sent to adorn his skin, 

T*hu cabinet of a richer soul within? ” 
then, in the lines which Johnson i^uotes, to stars. 
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iutcaded to leave it izadecidetl whether the professed chaago of 
opinion was real or not. With the apology which follow's com^ 
pare what Johnson says of the similar case of \YaUer, where he 
13 much more outspoken. **The poem ou the death of the jFVo- 
teefcor seems to have been dictated by real veneration for his 
memory. Drydcn and Sprat wrote on the same occasion ; but tlicy 
were young men, struggling into notice, and hoping for some 
favour from the ruling party. Waller had little to expect ; he had 
received nothing but ids pardon from Cromwell, and^ was not 
likely to ask anything from those who should succeed him.' Soon 
afterwards the Keatoration supplied him with another subject ; 
and he exerted his imagination, Ids elegance, and his melody, 
with equal alacrity, for Charles the Second, It is not possible 
to read without some contempt and indignation poems of the 
same author tvscribing the highest degree of power and piety to 
Charles the First, then transferring the same power and piety to 
Oliver Cromwell, now inviting Oliver to take the crown, and 
then congratulating Charles the Second on his recovered right, 
l&ither Cromwell nor Charles could value hia testimony as the 
effect of conviction, or receive his praises as effusions of reverence; 
they could consider them but as the labour of invention, the 
tribute of dependence. Poets, indeed, profess fiction ; but the 
legitimate end of fiction is the conveyance of truth. ; and he that 
has flattery rcatly for all whom the vicissitudes of the w'orld 
happen to exalt, must be scorned as a prostituted Jnind, that 
may retain the gUtter of wit, but has lost the dignity of virtue.^' 
Johnson goes on to tell the story of how Charles the Second 
twitted Waller with the inferiority of the verses written iu his 
own praiso as comjxired witli those the poet liad previously 
written in honour oi Cromwell, to which Waller is said to have 
made the rejoinder that poets succeed better with fiction than 
with truth. 

Sir Walter Scatt*s remarks on this subject are conspicuously 
' ** on Cromwdly although doubtless 

Buuicieatly faulty, contained sjunptoins of a regenerating taste; 
^d, politically considered, although a panegyric on an usurper, 
the tomes of praiso aro selected with atteutiou to truth, and arc, 
generally sneaking, such as Crom well’s worst enemies could not 
have denied to him. Kcither had Dryden made the errors or 
raisloctmica of tho royal family and their followers the subject of 
censure or of contrast. With respect to them, it was hardly 
posaiola that a eulogy on such a theme could have less offence in 
lu 1 ms was perhaps a fortunate circumatauco forBrvdcn at the 
Kes to ratio n ; and it must be noticed to his honour," that as he 

panegyric on the usurper, so. 
alter tUc Ivestoration, in his numerous tvritings on the .side of 
*11 instance of his rec;iUiug liia former praise of 
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Pa^e ^ L £, It -vu^ tcrmr, set teUHr Isrscnca, etc. Os« 
c/ tbe Tictica cf Drjdea'a <aUx« Lit epoa tbe edd jsece cf 
Ttagfajyr, M S(xtt ollj it, cf rtrciiitiE^ tLe pocn vitL tie 
j-jn/tipUco, **Aa oq tLe Ui=rper, Lj s!^ aa i l c f cf 

Atoal^ mad AcLiti^Lci, paLLtLdl to tie Icjaltj aaJ 

tclegn^ cf tie poet,” 

L 8. Tie nine jetr. A laistaie, A^ma Etdmz vm pcKitLed 
13 loco, tie Tcer of tie Kestontica, »ad tie poets oa tie ooro- 
rAtioa, Tiics is icre referred to, is tie foSueiL^ jeer. 

L 12. peztaps vlti itcre tias ns tUserreC. Critics sre E>ot 
jet St caeoTer tiis lii:e. Tiepre&estednortiiaistiecijectks 
to it P=re petiutrj. No cse qasrrels with tie tiillcsl 
‘•diikaas l^t laigit Le felt,” cr with liQtca's “darksen 
liBLIe.” Is it ssT toUer to speak of tie trrfT.ee tist cu he 
" iesLcd “ before tie bent cf t^ tizader-stona ? Tie stillaess 
takes pcesEssiciii of tie car, sed tie laisJ takes tie sIstd. Eat 
Ciriitie, for cxslaph^ boCds tiaS it is cot ca^ to jastt^ tie lise. 
Joitsco’s lartaocea. Le sajs, are cot ia pcicL *' Death is pc\- 
sociced. StiUccss naj Ldp stiadj or bece£t s3 icTald, as 
darkness jcaj prcTcct week, cr isjare plants, bat ticre 

is decided ti^c^rcitj in Etilicess cr tie aieecce cf all soced 
taradta-j cr tiAtasg tie tar.'’ 

L 14. pxlnttca likewise cettaldj Is JUotier case 

cf inserted airacgyr.er.t- Ccdpare tie Eiote ca. p. 11, L 11. 

L 23. i=pcztsct tzxzb. to te fcrrrjrj c^ered to S patxca. In 
Drjilca's time it was still ccitomarj for actiicn to cedtsTorr to 
cumie a faronraLSe reception for tieir writicgs at tie ia»ts cf 
tie caLI.c bj cioceieg a patroo, to wboo ea^ work was deci- 
cate<L Tie patrea eejejed tie diitmcticn cf tarinz been 
singled oct for a compLmeci tis worth cf which depex-ded ca 
tie inents or fanie of tie antior i and tie anticr ia retnra get, 
setneUnes a cunej prefect, bet, at all erects, accb paiypcrt to 
a pnbLIc ieatfcg as tie came cf tie patnm cccid mpplj. Tie 


can felly expected tiat it wocLI be to dedicated. He was 
w . Kfo cj, however, of haneg is tie interraJ ntgleeled Joicson, 
if indeed he tad cot ca one occcaios treated hi=» with great 
radecp«ji Et way cf coscfltatieg tbe antior of a work which 
be saw was likely to pro-re a great scecesa. Lord Chesiet£eld 
wrote a cotetsesdstory notice of tie Didtcfnary in cse of tbe 
csrrect jocntals, aol ca tae d it to le gti.Taletl to Ds. Joiuca 
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who the %vTiter Upon which On Johnson addressed a 

letter to Lord Chesterfield, which was given to the world for the 
first time in Bosw’oirs Li/c of Johnson. In it he spoke of the 
neglect %yith which Lord Chesterfield had treated him after one 
interview that would appear to have been of a some'what cordial 
nature. He went on: ‘‘Seven years, my Lord, have passed 
since I ^v'aited in your outward rooms, or W«v3 repulsed from your 
door; during winch time I have been pushing oa my ^vork 
tiirougli difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, and have 
brought it at last to the verge of publication, witliout one act of 
assistance, one \rord of cncouragemeut, or one smile of favour. ... 
Such treatment 1 did not expect, for I never had a patron before. 
Ls not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconceru on a 
man struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached 
ground, euciunbcra him with help ? The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labours, had it been ciirly, had been 
kind ; but it has been delayed till I am uuUflerent, and cannot 
(^ijoy it ; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till Z am 
known, and do not want it.” 

As an illustration of the money relations which often subsisted 
)>etwecj) author and patron, with no thought of discredit to either 
jurty, it may be worth adding that Johnson, in taking steps to 
secure the uUimate publication of this letter, asked that it might 
be noted, with reference to the phrase “ without one act of assist- 
ance,’* that he had at one time received from Lord Chesterfield 
the sum of £10, “but as that was so inconsiderable a sum, he 
thought the mention of it could not properly find a place in a 
letter of the kmd that this was.” 

1. 2S. is not certainly known. It has been ascertained since 
Johnson wrote, HLs conjecture that the year "was 16G3 was 
right ; and the play itself contains, in the prologue, an intima- 
tion of the day and the hour of its first performance. “ First 
Astrologer reatls, A figure of the heavenly bodies in their 
several apartments, Feb. fith, half an hour after three afternoon, 
from whicli yon are to judge the success of a new play, ciilled 
7 he U ild Gallant/* rfaimiel Pepys, wdiose famous JOiary con- 
tains many references to Dry<len. saw the phiy acted on the 23rd 
February, and has the following note about it: “The play so 
iwor a thing as I never s.vw in my life almost, and so little 
answering the name that, from the begiiming to the end, I could 
not, nor can at this time, tell ccrUinly which was the Wild 
(lallaut. d'he King did not seem pleased at all, all the wdiole 
may, nor anybody else.” The play with alterations was repro- 
duceil m lGh7, and published for the first time in IfifiO. 

1. tkk collected, inferred, a meaning which the word has now 
ahuost lo^t, though the .Vnglo' Saxon equivalent, ‘ gathered,’ is 
still used in that metaphorical sense. 
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ever causes he alleges for the abolishing of rhyme (which I 
have not now the leisure to examine), his own particular reason 
is pbinly this, that rhyme was not his talent ; he had neither 
the e;\.se of doing it, nor the graces of it ; which is manifest in lus 
Juvenilia, op verses written in his youth ; where his rhyme is 
‘ always coustr.uncd and forced, and comes hardly from him at an 
age when the soul is most xiliant ; and tlie passion of love makes 
almost every man a rhymer, though not a poet^* (Dedication to 
the Translation of Juvenal). 

h 19. The Annus Mlxabilis was fonnally dedicated to '^ the 
Metropolis of Great Britain, the most renowned and late flourish- 
ing City of London, in its representatives the Lord Mayor and 
Court of Aldermen, the Sheriffs and Common Council of it/' 

1. 25. [common, commonplace, and of little value, c. D. p,] 

1. 55. the Gondlbert of Davenant. Sir William Davenant was 
/>cn Jonson's successor and Dryden's predecessor in the poet- 
laureatcship. Ilis GondiberC was published in 1651. > 

Pago 6, 1- L Of this stanza bo mentions the encumbrances. 
“ I have chosen to write my poem in quatrains or stanzas of four 
in alternate rhyme, because I have ever judged them more noble 
and of greater dignity both for the sound and number than any 
other verso in use amongst us ; in which 1 am sure I have your 
approbation.... In the necessity of our rhymes I have always 
found the couplet verse most easy (though not so proper for this 
occasion), for there the work is sooner at an end, every tivo lines 
concluding the labour of the poet; but in quatrains ho is to carry 
it farther on, and not only bo, but to bear along in his head the 
troublesome sense of four lines together. For those who w'rite 
correctly in this kind must acknowledge that the last line of the 
staiiza is to be considered in the composition of the first. 
Neither can wc give ourselves the liberty of making any part of 
a verse for the sake of rhyme, or concluding w'ith a word which 
is not current English, or using the variety of female rhymes; 
all which our fathers practised.** Compare the quotation from 
Scott given in the note on p. 72, 1. 14. 

1. 19. Hero appears a great inconsistency. Johnson has for- 
gotten that m the first paragraph of the Defence, of an fSnJiav of 
Dramatic it is distinctly intimated by Dryden himself that 
Uic /J^yence was written to be prefaced to a second edition of tlie 
Indian tinptroK There is thus no inconsistency at all; and 
l^ngi^iues statement, to which Johnson refers as helping to 
. clear the matter np, is taken from the Deftnicc itself. 

L 23. in, 1663 ho succeeded Sir William Davenant as poet-lauxeat. 
Davenant died in April, IG63, but Dryden was not appointed to 
succeed him until August, 1670. 
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but, as everybody says, corrected by Brytlcn. It is the most 
entire piece of mirth, a complete farce from one end to the other, 
that certainly was ever writ. I never iaughed so in my life. I 
kughed till my hwni ached all tlio evening and night with tho 
laughing ; and at very good wit therein, not fooling, Tiie house 
full, anil in all things of mighty content to me”(Pcpys, under 
dates the loth and lUth of August, 1067). “The play was called 
the Duke of Xewciistle's, and it was published in the following 
year without author’s name; but, later, Dryden announced it 
without dispute as one of his own plays (Christie). Scott’s 
version of tho matter is that the Duke of Newcastle translated 
MoUerc’s VEtannli, and presented his translation to Bryden, 
'\v’ho adapted it in this play for the stage. The Voiturc to whom 
Langbainc traced one of the songs introduced into the play by 
Dry lieu was a French poet of some distinction at the time. 

1. 10. [plagiarism, unacUnowlcdged theft of the literary work 
of othm”3. c. », iv] 

• L 10. The Tempest. “Up, and at the office hard all tho 
morning, and at noon resolved with Sir \V. Pen to go sec The 
Tempe^tf an old x)lay of Shakspearo’s, acted, I hear, tho first 
day ; and so my wife, and girl, and \V, Hewer by themselves, 
and Sir W. Pen and I afterwards by ourselves ; and forced to sit 
in the side bvilcouc over against the musupio-room at the Buko’s 
house, close by my Lady Dorset and a great many great ones, 
Thu house miglity full ; tho King and Court there : atul the most 
innocent play that ever I siuv ; and a curious piece of musique in 
an echo of lialf sentences, the echo repeating tho formei* half, 
while tho man goes ou to the latter ; which is mighty pretty. 
The play has no great wit, but yet good, above ordinary plays” 
(Pepys, under date tho 7th of Noveinber, 1GG7). Air, Saintsbury, 
Brj^leii’s latest editor, has some doubt as to whether what Pepya 
saw w;i3 the original or adapted play, but the reference to the 
song shows that it was the adaptation. The song will be found 
at Act III., Scene iv. There is nothing to correspond with it in 
tho original play. Bavonant and Bryden’s travesty of this great 
play is mo^it honourably rcmembcrcd'now’ on account of the mug- 
nificcut tribute to Shakespeare’s genius in the Prologue. 

“ But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be, 

Within that circle none durst walk but he.” 

“ Much cannot be said for Baveuaut’s ingenuity, in contrasting 
the character of a woman, who had never seen a man, wdth that 
of a mail, who had never seen a \voman, or in inventing a sister 
monster for CaliKui. The majestic simplicity of Shakespeare’s 
juan 13 injured by thus doubling bis characters ; and lus wild 
land5c.vj>c is converted into a formal parterre, * where each alley 
has its brother.’.,. Wo arc delighted with the feminine sim* 
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Page 8, I 4. sculptures, Nvliat we now call engravings. 
Drytlcn^s TraiiilOrtion of Juvtnal (1607) is, in the words of tiie 
title page, “adorned with sculptures.’* 

1. 6. fthe last blast ot inflamm ation, tho last circumstance 
which mliamed Dry den’s anger, c. i>. i*-] 
h 13. deplored, deplorable. 

conversation, knowledge of how to behave himself. ^“Con- 
versation,” iu the sense of behaviour, is familiar now chiefly in 
Biblical language. “ Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers 
and pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the 
soul, having your conversation honest among the Gentiles’* 
(1 Peter ii. 11). But compare also tho form used in admitting 
candidates to tlegrees : “By tho authority given me as Chancellor 
of this University I admit you to tho degree of ^Master of Arts ; 
and I charge you that ever in your life and conversation you 
show yoiir^iclf worthy of the same.” 

<1. 17. lewd, licentious, irregular, not conforming to the rules 
oV poetry. The word is now generally confined to moral lewd- 
ness. [The original meaning was “ignorant,” and the term was 
applied to tho laity as distiuguished from the clergy, who wero 
the only educated classes, c. i). i'.] 

1. 19. pudder, an older fonn of pother. 

1. 28. have aU a certain natural cast of the father, are all a 
Utile like Settle himself. 

Pago 10, h 2. Dutch grout, what in Scotland is called por- 
ridge. 

1. 3. [to stay, to satisfy for tho moment ; literally, to support 
the stomach while waiting for other food. c. D. r.] 

1. 5. To dish up the poet’s broth, to serve up to the reader 
tho more plentiful mess promised iu tho last sentence. 

1. 31. [physical, mcdiciuaL c. D. P.] 

1.^ 33. [choleric humours. Cliolcr was one of the four humours 
(fluids) supposed to exist in the body. The preponderance of 
choler, or choleric humour, made a man hot-tempered (Lat. 
c/iofera, bile), c. i). v.] 

were It written in characters, etc. A doctor’s bill is w'hat 
we now call a prescription. The quantities of the drugs 
pre.'icribed and the like were, as they still are, written in char- 
acters which are otherwise almost entirely obsolete. 

^ PagG 11, 1. M. [Jacks with lanthoms, Jack-o’-lantem, tho 
faiuivi or false fire sometimes seen over marshy ground, 
also called will-o’-the-wiap, c. u. r.] 

L Hover was place so full of game, etc. The three 
verbs iu the next scnteuce are all taken from the hunter’s 
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1. 10. fno MocV: Astrologer. This play ^vaa i)roduccd on tlic 
l‘2th of Juno, lOOS. “It was not very succebafuK Pcpys did 
not like it, nor did his wife: the Secretary to the Adiuinilty 
[Pepys] thought it * very suuitty, and nothing so good The 
J/du/cn or The liuliaa E/itpcror of Drydcua making, 

lleringniau the publisher told Pepys that Drydeu himself called 
it ‘ hut a fifth-rate play.* The play was dedicated in the usual 
strain of adulation to the Buko of Newc;vstle. On the IDtli of 
June, ICGS, the same day on whicli Pepys mentions that his wife 
went to the theatre and * saw the new play, £vcmn[j iorc, of 
Bryden’a, which, though the worivl commends, she likes not,* 
Evelyn enters the following in hia Diary : *To a now play with 
several of my relatives, The Kvenintj Love^ a fooUsIi plot and very 
profane; it alUieted me to see how the stage was degenerated and 
polluted by the licentious timea.*** 

1. 19. Shakapearo’s plots, etc. “Most of Shakspeare’s plays, 
I mean the stories of them, are to be found in the Jlccaiomithi or 
Ifitndrcd NoveU of Ciutluo. I have myself read in hia Italian, 
that of Romeo a«d Juliet^ the Moor of Wnice, and many others of 
them” (Preface to the Mock A^troh^cr), Cinthio’a hook was 
published in ir>05. “Shakespeare seoma to have been indebted 
to Cinthio for hints only in the case of Othello, and perhaps 
d/fu,'iio-c for Measure^' (Hyland). 

h 2 k which is only to say, etc, Drydcn. haa answered this 
objection by anticipation. “But now it will bo. objected, that I 
patronise vice by the authority of former poets, aud extenuate 
my own faults uy recrimination. I answer, that :ia I defend 
myself by their cx:unple, so that example I defeud hy reason, and 
by the end of all dramatic poesy.** Drydeu is not defending him- 
self against a cliarge of immoral writing in genend, Init against 
the specitic objection that in his comedies the wicked go 
uu]mnlahcd, or are even rewarded. 

I. 2d. AgMnst those that accused him of plagiarism, etc, “ I 
am taxed with atcaling all my plays, and that by some who should 
be the last men from whom I would steal any part of them. 
There is ouo answer which I will not make ; hut it nas been made 
for me, by him to wiioso grace and iiatronago I owe all things, 

* Et apes et ratio studiorum in Caesare tantum * — 

ami without whoso command they should no longer he troubled 
with anything of mine ; that he only desired tliat they, who 
accused mu of theft, would always steal him plays like ininc.^* 

h Jl. Tyrannic hove, etc. This play was produced in IdGO. 
Johnson does not give the title correctly, one of several proofs 
that he was not fond of getting up from his desk to clieck his 
memory. The right title is Tj/ranme Love, or the Rof/al 
Mo.rUjr, 
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passages, Nvbich are, I hope, not many, is that I knew they were 
bad enougli to please* even wlien I vrrit them ; but I repent of 
them amongst roy sins ; and, if any of their fellows intrude by 
chance into my present writings, I d^a^y a stroke over all those 
Dciilalis of the tlieatro ; and am resolved I will settle myself no 
reputation by the applause of fools ” (Dedication to the Spunvih 
Friar), 

Page 14, h 2. Want of time, eto. Drydcn has anticipated this 
rejection of johnsoii^s, thovigh not, of course, with the particular 
reference. He says in the preface to his “I will not 

trouble my reader with the shortness of time in which I writ it, 
or the several intervals of sickness ; they who think too well of 
their own perfonnances are apt to boast iu their prefaces how 
little time their works have cost them, and wliat otner business 
of more importance interfered ; but the reader will bo as apt to 
ask the <xucstion, why they allowed not a longer time to make 
their works more perfect, and why tliey had so despicable an 
cminion of their judges as to thrust their indigested stufT upon 
tnem, as if they deserved no better.*' 

1. M. his malice to tho parsons. Compare at p. 51, 1. 11. 
“ Dry den indeed discovered, in many of Ids writings, and 
affected an absurd malignity to priests and priesthood.” 

1. IG. tho Conquest of Granada. Ahnanzor and Ahnahtdef 
or the Conquest of Granada bij the Spaniards, a tragedy in two 
parts, was produced in IG70, and published iu 1672. 

1. 32. fepilogno, a speech iu verao uttered by one of tho prin* 
cipal actors at the end of tho pcrfonnunce of a drama. Similarly, 
a prologue preceded tho performance. These speeches were 
usually in the form of direct addresses by the writer of the play 
to his patrons in the theatre, c. n. !».] 

I OX discreditinghia predecessors. The theme of the epilogue 
is tliat tho j)oet, to bo successful must conform to the age, and 
tliat the comparative success of the pocta of Drydeu's day, as 
comj).vred witli older pouts, was only the reflex of the improve- 
ment on the times. 

“ They, who have beat succeeded on the stage, 

Have still conformed their genius to the age. 

Thus Jouaou did mechanic humour show, 

AYhen men were dull, and eouversivtion low ... 

Think it not envy that these truths arc told j 
Our poet’s not malicious thongU Im's bold. 

’Tls not to brand them, that their faults arc shown, 

But, by tbeir errors, to excuse hia own. 

If love and honour now arc higher raised, 

*Tis not the poet, but the ago la xwaised.” 
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In Uie tf lh^ Ep^oout, Dr) den, io bia UsUng ducrediv u 

» mtic, ungleil out the H'inier’f Talt^ Lon't Lalw 2«tr, and 
Jftature for Jfrcuurt m pU)* of which it could jiuUy be uid 
that they were "either grounded on unpoestbilitie*, or at leaet 
ao meanly '^tten, that the comedy neither canacd you mutb, 
nor the eerioua part your concernment.’* Scott chantably top' 
posea that Dtyden not read ^itU any ear* tho playa w 
Bununanly condemned hy him. 

P^e 15, 1. 13. Bat let honett credulity, etc. Cbiford vaa 
nlcaaed, and felt hitnaeU.eecnre of fame, when Sprat apoke ao 
nighly of him. But a following genemtion forgot both CbHotid 
and Sprat. 

• ■ ■■ ' I a meana that he Lad 

The reader will be 
im one. Dr. I’erey, 

• a beat Known m the 

■ I ' y (17Cj). He vaa a 

L2I. a Jack-of all trades' tliap,aaIiop where wares of all aorta 
are to be had. 

h C6, that Almanior U not more copied, etc. That is to say, . 
that he is no true hero like Achillea, but a awwggertng bully like 
the Ihatol whom Shakespeare portraya. 

L 31. EttlTcsp, a braggart. For ‘ bnfT,’ in the senae of an idle 
boast, compare p. 19, L i. 

Page 17, b 9. ru Tcntuie to ctsrt, etc. The metaphor u 
again from the art of hunting Settle means ‘start and run 
down.' Compare the note on p 1 1, K 2d. 


its time to die was come, it lay down on a funeral pyre which 
was lit by itself, and that frotn its ashes the nest phoenix 
arose. 


L 17. (sanguine, scarUt, Llood-colooied (Lat. sanyuis, btoodk 

a n. r.] 

L 29. was not In hts altltodu, to compare ships to floating 
palaces, could not reach the heights of fancy he rose to after* 
wards, when he oomparexl ships not to wajm but to floating 
palaces. The {lasMge referred to is that in which the woodenng 
Mexicans, who had nei er seen a ship before, reported the amru 
on the coast of the Spanuh ships to tbdr soicrclgn. Tjie exp-'^iy 
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siou ‘ Heating palace,* for a nuguiticent sliip, has almost jmscil 
into common speech. 

‘ 0 /o«tc 2 Hma.\Vhat forma Hid these new wonders reprcseiit ? 
^^Gwjomar. More strange than what your wonder can mvent. 
Yhc object, I could first distinctly view, 

Was tall straight trees, which on the w'atera ilow ; 
Wings on their sides, instciid of leaves did grow. 
Which gathered uU tlie breath the winds could blow; 
And at their roots grew fioating palaces, 

Whose outblowed bellies cut the yielding seas.** 

Pa^e 18, h *1. If he had designed, etc,, if Jus object really was 
to bcTittlo my play, thought by him to be senseless, he should 
have tried to find umtanccs of pedantry like those tliree found by 
mo in his own. 

1. 13. [fustian. See p. 12, 1. 17. c. n. r.] 

f [canting, hypocriticaL Cant was at first mock humUity. 
Here the words are described as fustian or bombastic because 
titey include ideas taken from logic, and yet hypocritical because 
of an apparent pretence of ignorance and humility, c. o. r.] 

L 2-4. Poor Kobiir, the numo assumed by the autlior of Poor 
Pobhi's Ah)ianack% an aimvial which was published first about 
Ififil. **0n the titlC'pagc we read, ^Wvitteu by Poor Robin, 
Knight of the Burnt Island, a well-wisher to Matbematicks*” 
iUylaml). This explains the following ‘ PI lilomat hematics* (well- 
wi<s!iers to matheinaiics). 

Page 19, h L [huff, mere bluster and empty boasting, c. n. v.] 

1. 25. [forcrigUt, in a direct line. The prefix /ore (for) is 
inleusivc. Wc xiow sometimes use “right** in a similar wav, 
c.n.1%) 

1. 28. [lights of, alights on ; if he finds in another writer's 
works any idea like the one in his mind, he is almost certain to 
borrow the words which express the idea, c, i\ p, j 

1. 32. [tho fato of Simoois, to be dried up by fire. The line is 
taken from the verses describing the groat fire of iOGfi. Homer 
de^cribe.s the Scanmndcr, into whicli the Simocis fiowed, as being 
burnt up by Vulc^m during the siege of Troy. e. D, i'.] 

Pag© 20, 1. 21. Enou^ of Settle, “ More than enough of 
the reader will bo apt to rejoin. The passage i~ 
difiicult to print correctly on account of the way in which dohn 
sou mixes up Drydon, Settle, and himself in it. For cxurnpl. 
on page IG, lines IG to 20 are from .Settle's pamidilct, the extn^ ' 
beginning with a (juotutiuu made by Settle from Dryden. 1 > 
fccven UiKs which follow ure Johnson’s own, and incimUi ' ” 
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NOTES. 


ni 


Miahcil that )t should he acted After the Revolution, it 
the first pU^ ordered to he represented hy QuiCii Mary in her 


think of ; while those who were in the pit before her, turiie<t 
their heads over their ehoulders, and all in general directed their 
looks towards her whenever their fancy led them to ijiaLo 
any application of what was said." 

plot! > I 


f our poet's 
particularly 
1C and comic 
doea iw 
hut in tl 
• jicqietuali 
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rcniincled of the dependence of tho oz)C pArfc of t}io play*^!! the 
other. ThcjsC are so fre<|ucnt, ami appear isO very natural, thufc 
the comic plot, instcail of tUverting our attention from the tragic 
buUncSij, recalls it to our niiml by constant and unaffected 
allusion. 

1. 22. [risible, comical, that which excited lauglitcr (Lat. rints, 
laughter), c. n. r.] 

1. 31. tbo Buko of Guise. ** This play, a joint composition, of 
Drj'deu and Leo, was first represented December 4, 16S2. It 
was the first new play brought out by the united comjKiny. The 
apparent application of the play to the political circumstances of 
Eiiglaml at that time, and more especially points of resemblance 
in the history of the Duke of Guise to that of Momnoutli, led the 
Lord Chamberlain (the Ivarl of Arlington) to withhold his license 
for some months. The King's |>artiaHty for Monmouth and fear 
of what might be the effect on the public of a play which mi^ht 
be understood as predicting for Monmouth an assiissination Uko 
tliat of Guise were the causes of the Court's unwillingness to 
allow the play to be acted. The Court’s scruples, however, gave 
way. The play was received with discordant feelings by the 
Whig and Tory portions of the audience ; and at first tho 
disapprobation decidedly predominated " (Christie). 

1, 32. (Edipus. Produced in tho latter part of 1G7S. See 
Christie, p. 43S. 

1. .'>.3. tho remnant of tho Covenanters. The Solemn League 
and Covenant was a document pledging all who signed it to 
cstahlish and maiutaiu the Presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment. It w:w put forward by the General Assembly of the 
Scotch Church in August, 1(1 J3, and was subscribed by the 
KngUsh Parliament and the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
in September of tiio same year. But tho Covenant and its 
principles never mailo any real headway in England. 

Pago 22, 1. 11. [tho Leaders of Franco, a Catholic organisa- 
tion umler the Gui.‘>ed, with the King of Franco at its head 
(1576). c. P. 1*.] 

1. 14. Albion and Albanlus. "Tho opera of Albion and 
AlUiniiti was written before the death of Charles JL, and 
privately represented several times in his presence ; hut it 
was not brought before the public till after Charles’ death. 
-It was first acted publicly, June 3, 1GS5. It is a political 
piece, and was intended to celebrate the victory of diaries II, 
over the Whigs. * Albion’ is Charles, and ‘Albanius’ hw 
brother James. The opera wmj brought out after James’ 
acccsijiou to the throne with great splendour, and at very great 
expemsc. On the isivth night of the representation, June 13, 
news came to London of the landing of Monmouth, which 



topiiol the ceret-r of the play, aaj c^oaed great low to the 
htalre” IChriBlie, p. 465). 

1. 17. TUe State of In&ocesce and Fail of Man. XhU U the 
tor; of Mjltoa’s ParaiJiM, Lm told in rhyme. Dtjdcnrnlted 
be piece an opera, but it wa* neter act^ or intended to be 
<cte»L It uaa pulAuhed m )C74. The most in tercetmg thing 
host ]t DOW IS tJie story of liow Milton ga» e Drjdta permission 
o make the propoaeJ use of his poem. “ It is reportw by Mr. 


.umhers of Drydea ■ ■ • ■ r . 

nee, ‘ Ay, yon tr i . ■ i. t, 

ohnaon's criticism . « ‘ . 

^ ■ > as ‘'an attempt to 

• ■ addressed. Compare 


h 3G. Heroic ytne, heroic or epic poetry 

23, h 3 OTerpassed, n e now say ‘ passetl over ' 
h 14. seek an apotogy in Ulseliood. Johnson lets his mdie- 
Ation at the preface carry him too far here. Dry den’s 

tatement u by no meant so incredible as to u arrant Johoton 
a dUmusmg it in this imhettutuig way as pure fiction. 

L IG. Anrcng Zebe " ZAt was produced at the 

ihealre Koyal in ICTJ It is the Ust of Dry den's thy minx 
ragedics; and in the Prologue he says that he ^ws wea/y of 
hyiue, which be hid btfoie so zcaluusfy defended- Ife also, m 
be Prologue speaks of retiring from the stage . and nearly two 
ease eUpseil before he produced hu neat play, A unuy Ztbt 
>aa published in ICTfi" (thristie, p 4J71 
L 17 [a great pitnce tben reigning Auning Zel^e (d. f7UT| 
.ad a long and glorious reign, and « as the must successful of a 
me of Indian I^{ierors know n as Groat ^{uguls. Delhi was his 
apitak c. D P 1 

L 29, The complaint of life Is celebrated. "The tsissage 
cscnptiie of life has been dutingiushcd by all cntics, down to 
)r. Johnson 

Attr \Vlien I consider bfe, 'tis all a cheat ; 
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Strani?e cozenage I none would live i>:ist years again, 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 

Anil from the dregs of life think to receive 
W'hat the tii*st sprightly running could not give. 

Ihn tjred of waiting for this chymic gold, 

Wliich fools us young and beggars us when old. 

Nor is the answer of Nounuahal inferior in beauty : 

tVour. ’Tis not for nothing that we life pursue ; 

It pays our hopes with something still thats now* : 

Each day s a mistress, uueu joyed before ; 

Like travellers, we’re pleased with seeing more. 

Did you but know what joys your way attend, 

You would not hurry to your journey s end. 

It might be diificult to point out a passage iu English poetry ill 
which so common and melancholy a truth is expressed iu such 
beautiful verse, varied with such just illnsiratiou ’'(Seottj. The 
tfrst passage had a fascination for Johnson. “He used fre- 
quently to observe that there w'as more to bo endured than 
enjoyed iu the general coudition of human life, and frequently 
quoted those lines of Dry den, ‘ Strange cozenage/ etc. For his 
jurt, he said, he never pa&scd that week in his life which he 
would wish to repeat, w*ere an antcel to make tlie proposal to 
him” (lioswcll, Globe edition, p. 217). 

L 31. the Earlof Mulgrave. “ John Sheilield, Earl of Mulgrave. 
afterwards credited Marquis of Nonuauby, and at length Duke 
of Buckingham, made a great figure during the reigns of Chariot 
IL, of his unfortunate successor, of William III., and of Queen 
Anne. HLs bravery as a soldier, and abilities ;uj a statesman, 
seem to have been unquestioned, but for his poetical reputation 
he was probably luueli indebted to the assistance of those wits 
wljom )io relieved ninl jwtronized. As. however, it lias been 
allowed a butlieient proof of wisdom iu a monarch that he could 
choose able miuislers, so it is no slight commendation to the 
tasto of this rliyming peer that in youth he belectcd Hrydeu to 
supply his own poetical dciieieucies, and iu age became the 
friend and eulogist of Poj>e — After the grave of Hryden had 
remained twenty years without a memorial, this nobleman liad 
tho honour to raise the pre:.eut mouumeut at his own expense, 
bcin^ the latest, ami certainly' one of tho most honourable, acts 
of his life.... It may bo worthy tho attention of tho great to 
consider the value of tliat genius wliieli can hand them down to 
l>ostcrity in an iutercbting and amiable point of view', in spite of 
their own hnbeciUties, errors, and vices. While the personal 
character of Mulgrave h.is nothing to recommend it, and ids 
^K>etical elfusious are sunk into (diUviou, we .stUl venerate the 
trieml of Pope and the )>rotcctor of Drydeu*’ (Scott). SUcllield 
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formed between the keeper and hU mistress ” (Scett), The play 
was produced in ICTS, and had to ho withdrawn after the third 
uctiiJg. 

L 2S. (Edipus. Sec refeciiuce given ivt p, 21, L 32. Johnson 
would appear to have forgotten that ho liad already mentioned 
CEdipus, 

1. 20. [Sophocles (born B.c. 405), a celebrated Greek tragic 
poet, wrote two tragedies on Oedipus, c. v, i\] 

[Seneca (died a.d. C5). a celebrated Koinau philosopher ; his 
language is clear, forcible, and full of tlmught, c. 1>. i*.] 

I 30. [Corneille (IGOd- ldS4), the iirst Erench writer of heroic 
pUys, which are considered the progcuitois of those of Dry den. 
c. D. v.] 

1- 32. Don Sebastian, **Drydcn had uot produced a play 
for four years, when his tragedy of Don S^Ca-idan was brought 
out in 1090 : aud it was his hrst appearance ou the stage after 
the Revolution, which had deprived him of Court favour, and of 
hi?i otUccs of Poet Lciureate and Historiographer Royal. He refers 
in the ojjcaing of the Prologue to his altered position, and 
endeavours to propitiate the audience by an appeal to their 
magnaninnty. The play was not very successful in represeata* 
tion, but it is one of the best of Dry den's xdays. It was xmblished 
also in 1600, with a dedication to the Earl of Leicester, the elder 
brother of Algernon Sydney, who himself as Lord Lisle had in 
early life acted with CroinwcU, aud was now, without being 
prominent in politics, a supporter of William aud Mary's throne” 
(Cliristie, p. >167 >. Scott justly complains of Johnson’s “meagre 
commendation " of the play. “Shakespeare laid aside, it w'ill bo 
perhaps diilicult to point out a play containing more animatori' 
incidezit, impas^sioned language, aud beautiful description, than 
X>cu 5c6a.it inn. Of the former, the scene betwixt Dorax and the 
king, bad it been the only one ever Drydcn \vrote, would have 
been siithcicnt to ensure his immortality” (Scott). 

Page 25, h J. tho distresses of priaces, aad the vicissitudes of 
empires. The play deals with the adventures supposed to have 
befallen Sebastian, King of Portugal, after the fatal battle of 
Alc.n5.\r, SoUastiau fell in that light, but, as his boily was not 
recovered, there were a.s many legends about his subsequent 
adventiues iu ciiptivity, and as mucli hope of his ultimate return 
to Portugal, as in the siuiUar case of James the Eourtli of Scot- 
land after Floddczi. 

^2. AinphitryoiL “Drydcn had now set to w'ork again ^ 
duigeatly for the stage; aud Don ScUu^ttati was quickly followed 
by the coniedy of Amphityyonf or thf* Two Sodatf which was very 
succes^siul ' {Christie, p. 476).' Amphitryon was produced in the 
t>:unu year os the hist-iucutioued play. The plot of the play 



{FUttttti, tbe mo»t c«kLrated cotnic poet ot Kotne, Ixim 
about ».C. 254- C.».r,3 

L 13. (tloU&ie (4. 1073) -was one ol tbe tbitk oI r«atb litem* 
ture. He wrote niunii-ous comeiltoa. c, n, r.} 


<leJicatetl tbe play wbon vt vraa published), to withdraw htw 
objection ’'(Chmtie, p 476) Johnsoo doea not eien care to 
dams Chcnitne* "with faint praijc, but it ia, sa 5f/v •batotabaij' 
aaye, ui parts cstremety fine and noble. Tbe foUowtog song 
from it u quoted here aa one eaaniplc of the many eaquisite 
lyrica of Dry den which unfortunately he (or the niont part 
hidden now in Uia plays ' 


'•I-ove baa in store (or me one happ^ ininufe, 


L 17. (tt« Quardian, Steeb's paper, which followed tbs 
SftftaUir (1713). r n. P ] 

1. 20. left alone with a young beauty Cleomene# ia tempted 
by Daaaaadra, the mistress of btokmy, King of Ecrvnt. r 
cepcU her adt aui.ea. 
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1. *24. Kinff Armur. Kiwj Arthur, or the BritUh Worth}/, 
called hv Pryden ‘a draiiuitic opera/ waa produced at the 
Theatre ‘Royal in 16111. The music was hy Purecll, iuiil the 
opera was a urcat success, Prycleu had meditated^ au epic poem 
on King Artnur, but the necessity, as he hituself said, of vcorking 
for suhsiatcnce, and ]jrobably even more lua nature, which made 
him work impulsively and under excitement, prevented the 
fulOlment of tJiat design. Tins openr had been originally 
.composed, like Albion and Alhuitiu-t, at tlie end of Charles II. s 
reign : it was mueii changed before it was produced in the reign 
of William and Mary (Christie, p. 473). 

1, •2(>. it does not seem to have been ever brought upon the 
stage. Tins is incorrect and inconsistent also with Johnson 
himself four lines below, Moreover it was iiot during a 
performance of this opera that the news of Monmoiitl/s lauding 
reached tlie capital, 'fhat true story applies to an opera 
previously mentioned, Albion and Albanim. See note on p. 22, 

14. It looks as if two additional remarks on the operas, jotted 
^own by Johnson after the completion of his first draft, had by 
accident got inserted in the wrong places. It was The State of 
Innocrnoi and FaH of Man tliat was never acted; ami it was a 
performance of Albion and Alhanius which Wivs interrupted in 
the way described. The error was not noticed, and “ Arthur ” 
was accordingly written at p. 2o, 1. 32. Scott notes that Kin^ 
vlr/Aur was still occasionally performed in his time, ** being tlie 
only one of Dryden's numerous plays which has retained pos- 
session of the stiige.” 

1. 23. [Marquis of Halifax, Chancellor of the Exchettuer, and 
leader of the Whigs. He had opjwsed the Duko of York in the 
reign of Charles 11. c. n. i*. ] 

1. 31. (Momnoutb. had landed. This was in June, IGSo, there- 
fore si.x years before the publication of tliis opera, c, d. v.] 

1. 33. Lovo Triumphant. “ Lore Triumphant, a tnigi-comedy, 
Dry den’s last play, was brought out in the beginning of 1094. 
It was a groat failure. A letter, preserved by alalone, written 
by one who wiis evidently a bitter enemy of Dryden’s — ‘ huiiing 
Dry den * ho calls him — says that the play ‘ was damncil by the 
universal cry of the town.’ Dryden returned on this occasion to 
rhyme, which he had long disciirdcd for tragedy, in some of the 
tragic parts. In the Prologue Dryden formally announces his 
intention of giving up writing for the stage : and the Epilogue 
oj>ens with the conceit that ‘the poet’s dead*” (Clinstie, p. 470). 

Page 26, 1. 4. ho began and ended his dramatic labours with 
ill success, ^cott quotes this, and linely adds, *‘a fact which 
may scenre tlie inexperienced autlior from (lesjiondence, and 
ti‘.ich him who has gained reputation how' little he ought to 
presume on its sUibility.” Scott joins in the general oondeni* 
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JOHNSON’S LIFE OF DRYDEN. [p. 20, 1. 20- 


1. 20. arts of improving a pool’s profit, which Bryden forbore 
to practiso. This is obscure. Rylaiul nuotes Milncs, Jolmsoa 
aUude.s, periiaps, to Southcrnc, who used to solicit people to buy 
tickets for the performance of the plays, and use every means for 
tiic incrcAise of his profits. Dryden u'as annoyed to hear hiin 
own that lie had made £700 by one play.” But Johnson's 
language seems to point to sotiic tiling more discreditable than 
merely soliciting people to hike tickets. Perhaps something like 
blackmail is meant. 

1. the accumulated gain of the third night, the dedication, 
and tho copy. The ‘‘copy” is the manuscript of the play, from 
which it was first produced on the stage, and afterwards 
published. Compare below, I. SO, where copies” is used in tho 
fccusc of printed copies of tho play. 

[tho dedication. This was expected to produce a donation 
from the one to whom the play was dedicated. The amount 
depemlcd on the degree of flattery employed. See p. 40, 11. 15-20. 

Ci'l). i‘.] 

b 30. To increaso tho value of his copies, etc. Compare Swift's 
lines : 

** Read all tho Prefaces of Dryden 
For these our critics much confide in ; 

Though merely writ at first for filling, 

To raise the volume's price a shilling.” 

On Poetry, a Rhapsody. 

1. 35. (By studying tho ))refaccs the public would Icani lessons 
in the art of criticising and judging poetry, and therefore would 
become more difficult to please, o. D. l’.] 

Page 27, I- 4. His prologues had such reputation, etc. Scott 
jjoints out that prologues {and epilogues) to plays had, in Dryden'a 
time, a degree of cotiscquenco attached to them which they did 
not possess before, uutl which has not since been given to them. 
** They were not only uaed to propitiate tlie audience ; to apolo- 
gise for the players or poet; or to satirise the follies of the 
day, which is now their chief purpose ; but they beciimc, during 
the collision of contending factions, vehicles of political tenets 
and political s^irc^tsm, which could at no time be insinuated with 
more Hiicccas than when clothed in nervous verse and delivered 
with all the advantages of elocution to an audience, wliose 
numbers rendered the impression of poetry and 'eloquence more 
contagious,’’ 

“It is not .surprising,” Scott goes on, “that Dryden soon 
obtained a complete and absolute superiority in this stylo of 
comiKj:,itiou over all who pretended to compete with him. While 
the harmony of his ver^e gave that advantage to the speaker 
i 



epilo^es. The pUyers aiso lia<i recourse to him upon any 
remarkabie occ<Mioa ; as Hhea a new bouse m as opcoea ; when 
the theatre mom bonoared by a visit from the Kiog or Duke; 
when they played at Oxford iluruig the pabUc ^cts; or, in 
short, ia all cases when an occasional prologue was thought 
necessary to grace the perforaiance.’’ 


L characterised him, almost equivalent to '‘cancalnred 
him,'* but with the suggestion that there was a good deal of 
truth tn the representation. 

L 30 [Butler (IGlH-lCSO) His JIudiUrat ^ns a severe satire 
against the Puritana c. n f ] 

L Slh then lihi dtapUiu, private chaplain to the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

1 33 the length of time. etc. As Johnson says below, "Bayes, 
in the Ite/ifarmi, naj originally rn cant for 'vir Uilliaui Daienant, 
who, howfver, died three years before it was put upon the 
stage.*’ 

L 33. [artlAce of action, adaptation of the performance so as to 
suit it to nJicuIe of a later poet For example, in 1717, it was 
repr^Dced with the alterations necessary to ndlcule Pope, 
c. n, p.] 
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L 25. Tho desiffn was probably to ridicule the relsninff poet, 
wlioever bo might bo. “ UiKiue^tionably, and this continued a 
stage custom with tlic Rtht ar^td long after Dryden’s death, ami 
was even made the means of annoying Pope. * To the character 
of Hayes/ says Cibber in his letter to Pope, * there liad always 
been allowed such ludicrous liberties of observation upon any- 
thing new or remarkable in the state of the stage as Mr. Bayes 
uught think proper to make.’ Gibber, therefore, in acting 
Bayes (and it was one of his favourite characters), ‘ had a fling’ 
at the Three Uour.^ of Marriage, This flin)i, as Cibber himself 
relates, givvo him his first place in the deathless satire of Pope, 
who had at least one linger in the unfortunate Three Hour.i of 
Marriage ” iCuuningham). 

1. 2S. Bayes probably imitated tbo dress, etc. ** The poet 
Bayes of the farce was Brydcn; his dress and mauucra were 
imitated, his favourite phases freely used, and a number of 
passages of his plays parodied ; Buckingham is said to have 
Uvkcn great pains witli the actor Lacey to teach him how to 
recite various passiiges” (Christie, J/inioiV, p. xxxiii). 

1. 30. the cant words, words nsed without any particular mean- 
ing, intcrjcctional phrases, and the like. One mcivning of ** cant” 
in the dictionaries is, “the special phraseology or speech ijeculiar 
to any profession, trade, or class.” Johnson here speaks of the 
cant words in the aenso of words continually m the mouth of an 
individuab 

1. 32. l3 blooded and purged, 

“ -Bnyrs. Pray, sir, how do you do when you write? 

Faith, sir, for the most part, I am in pretty good 

health. 

“ Bayes, xVy, but I mean what do you do when you write? 

Smith, I take pen, ink, and paper, and ait down. 

‘‘ Bayes, Now, I write sUinding, that’s one thing ; and then 
another thing is, with what Jo you prepare yourself? 

Smith. Prepare myself ! what the devil does the fool mean ? 

Bayes. W hy, 1 11 tell you now what I do. If I am to writo 
familiar things, as sonnets to xVrmida and the like. 1 make use 
of .stewM prunes only ; hut when I have a grand design in hand, 
I over take physic, and let blood ; for, when you would have 
nure swifH\css of thought and fiery flights of fancy, you must 
have a care of the pensive jjart. In line, you must puree the 
stomach. ‘ ® 

^ Smith. By my troth, sir, this is a most admirable receipt for 
ivnting. ‘ 

Ay, ’tia my secret; awl. in good earnest, I think one 
of the best I have. 


i 
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In good faitli, sir, ouil that may »ery well Le" i'l'kt 
Rthtattal, li, I), 


“ How has my passion mado rno CupM's scoff ( 

Tins iiasty Uiot is on, the other utT. 

And sullen lies, with ainoroiis design. 

To nuit loud fame and make tliat beauty mine. . . . 
Shall I to honour or to love give way * 

Go DU, cnca honour , tender lo\ o says, nay ; 

Honour aloud commands, plucks both boots on ; 

But softer love doth whisper, put on none.” . . , 

In the end he "goes out hopping, with oue boot on, and t’other 
otf " 

Faga 29, 1 2 [lost Dublin, in 1617 Ormond was in comman*! 
of the Royalists, and, having to clioose between sutTenderiJ)^ 
Dublin to the Irish or the I’arliamcnt, chose the latter course. 
C.D.P) 

I. 4 The Earl of Eoebeeter, etc Johnson repeats here a good 
deal that has been already said at p 7, 1 34 fg 

1 23. [by oppoalsg a shield of adamantine confldence, by shield- 
ing himself with a coiiiidtnce ui himself w’hich no attack could 
shake "To oppose a shield” is here " to place the shield between 
himself sjul hiS opponents '' c n p ] 

L S7 lAjnrlousJy, unjustly 

1. 23 [he would, etc , if he denied a {>art, and not the w hole, 
of the accusation it would be assumed that he was unable to deny 
the rest, and the partial denial w ould be equivalent to a confes- 
sion. C » P] 

L 31. [perplexity which generality produces, the confusion 
raised in the mind ol a reader by an indehmto accusation c » i* j 

L .33 [unless provoked by vindication, unless his attempt to 
justify hiinaelf ^ould cause readers to look closer Into the facta 
GD. p ] 
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reward and a pardon were otTcred to tlic ofTentler himself if he 
would make known the instigator. Neither otfendcr nor in- 
sti"ator wa 3 discovered. It seems to have been always believed 
that Rochester was the instigator of the assault, and the Es^ay 
on Saiire tlje cause of anger*' (Christie's Memoir ^ p. :slii}. 

h 12. tho true writer, that is, of the aboYe-incutioued Essay 
on Satire. 

L 21. (versions, translations into ErigUsh. c. D. r.] 

h 24. such a charge, that he professed to be translating from 
the Latin ori^jiual when in reality he was only making an English 
version of a i ceiich translation. 

1. 26. [wanted the literature, lacked the education, c. d. i*.] 

1. 2S. Hidden in a crowd. The Taciltts was, like the Lucian and 
the Ftntarch, the work of ‘^cUfferent hands." Drydeu w’as only 
one of several authors. 

1. 32. among which one was the work of Dryden. Drydeu 
translated tu'oof the Epistles Ijimstdf, and a third in conjunction 
with Mulgravc. 

1. 3J. who on such occasions was regularly summoned. Com- 
pare what has been already said of the way in wliich Brydeu was 
employed to write i>i'ologuc3 to plays, p. 27, 1. 4 fg. 

Pago 31, k L tho liberty that it now enjoys. There 
is undouhtedly a mean to be observed. Brydeu saw very early 
that closeness best preserved an author's sense, and that freedom 
best exhibited his spirit ; he therefore will <leserve the highest 
praise who can give a representation at once faithful and pleasing, 
who can convey the same thoughts with the same graces, and 
who, when ho translates, changes nothing but the language" 
(Johnson in the /(f/er. No. 63, quoted here by Cunniiigiiam). Com- 
mire, too. what Drydeii says, in the preface to the translation of 
Juvenal of which he was a part author, of the work of Holiday, 
a previous translator. “ And if we are not altogether so faithful 
to our Author, as our predecessors Holiday and Stapylton, yet 
we may challenge to ourselves this praise, that we .snail be far 
more plcxisiug to our readers. We have followed our authors at 
grixitcr disUmcc, though not step by step, as they liavo done. 
Eor oftentimes they have gone so close, that they have trod on 
the heels of Juvenal and Persius, and hurt them by their too 
near approach. A noble author would not bo pursued too close 
by a translator. We lose his spirit, when we think to take lu's 
l)oily. The grosser part remains with us, but tlie soul is down 
away, in some noble expression, or some delicate turn of 
words, or thought. Thus Holulivy, who made this way hhj 
choice, sei/xd the me;vnmg of Juvenal; but tho poetry bos always 
vsc4.\ped him." 


i 
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November, 16S1. A second edition was called for before the end 
of the year, and there were no less than seven editions of tho 
poem issued m Oiyden’a lifetime. 

1. 20. SachevereU^s trial Dr. SachevercU was in 1709 
iin|>eachcd before the House of Lords for a sermon preached 
at St. Paul’s, in which he had niamtaincd tiiat the King could 
do no wrong, and that resistance to him was a crime against 
God. Thbi doctrine was in effect a condemnation of the Revolu- 
tion of IGSS, and the Whig ministry unwisely resolved to put 
SaclievercU on his trial for it. An outburst of popular 
enthusiasm in Sachevereirs favour^ showed what a storm of 
hatred had gathered against the Whigs and the war. Tlic most 
eminent of the Tory Churchmen stood by his side at the bar, 
crowds escorted him to tho court and back again, while the 
streets rang with cries of ‘The Church and Dr, Sacheverell.' 
A small majority of the peers found tho preacher guilty, hut tho 
light sentence they iullictcd was in effect an acquittal, and bon- 
li^cs and illuminations over the whole country welcomed it as a 
Tory triumph” (Green). 

1. 21. Addison has attempted to derive. In No. 512 of the 
Speciaior ” ( Ryland }. 

1. .‘U. his person, attacks similar to that which Dryden him- 
self made, for example, ou the person of Lord Shaftesbury in the 
line quoted above *. 

“ Fretted the pigniy body to decay.” 

1. 33. drew blood, made Dryden very angry. 

1. 35. Ascribed ... to Somers. “The author has never been 
discovered” (Malone, p, 105). That Somers was not the author 
may be fairly ;issumed from the fact of his contributing a trans- 
lation of one of Ovid’s ApiV/cs (Dido toAeutxis) to the translation 
of IGSO knowm as Drydeu’s Oruf” (Cunningham). 

[Somers, a Whig leader, became Lord Chancellor in 1696. 
c. 0. V.] 

Pago 32, b S. [to him, i.c. Elkanah Settle, c. d. i*.] 

K 10. This Is a difllculty which I cannot remove. It is known 
now that the first of these two attempts at replying to Dryden 
was by one Samuel Pordage, and the sccoml by Settle. 

1. 13. Lord Shaftesbury’s escape from a prosecution, etc. See 
note on p. 31, 1. 12. “The rejection by the Loudon grand jurv, 
ou November 24,^ IGSl, of the bill of high treason presented 
against I^rd Shaftesbury, was celebrated by a medal, having on 
one .^ule a portrait of Shaftesbury, and on the other a sketch of 
lajudou from the other bank of the river, showing the Bridge 

I 
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NOTES. 
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1. 20 lis left the palm douhtfol, and divided the snStagea of 
tbe nation. Compare the note at p. 1. il. 


“ Settle wu the city poW He had been a Tory ; he went over 
to the Whtgs, and rote The ChararUr of a Popteh S’lircw'ior on 
their aide o£ the queation, and m 1683 he again joined the Tory 
party. He had made I unself iiotonoua by directing pope- 
Imnnngs la the city, to ' rinch Drj den alludes lu n bat be says 
of (ireworka and a puppet-show. But some years after. Settle, 
being very poor, became assistant to the Weeper of a puppet- 
show of Bartholomeu Fair, and even perfonne<l as a dragon. 
These lines la Young's EpUtle to Pope refer to him* 


Settle died, pensioner of the < harfer- house, in 


them.’'’ 

h 26. [eplthaXamium, a marriage song, c P r 3 
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JOHNSON’S LIFE OF ORYDEN. [p. 33, L 3^ 


Pago 33 I 3. Judgo Jefferies, “ A man to all succeeding ages 
cur^fc " for *the cruelties practiced by him upon the adherents of 
>fonnmuth in the West of EugUud, after the failure of iMou- 
juouth’s insurrection. 

1. ‘1. [zealot for prerogative, advociite of the divine right of 
kings, as claimed by James II, and his predecessors. JelTeries 
carried out la.** A-ssues after Monmouth’s rehelliou by order of 
the king ami contrary to all principles of law and justice, 
c. 0 . r.] 

1. M, Drydea declared liimself a convert to popery. The 
(picstiou of Urydeu’s sincerity iu the change is a ve,xe(l one. 
Johnson, by the clause immediately preceding this one, makes it 
pretty clear what liis opinion was, though he expressly declines 
to piiss a categorical coiidernnatioa on Dryden. Macaulay does 
not shrink from doing that, and there is more passion than 
ar'^mneut iu what Christie calls the “disrespectful comment,” 
which later biographers of Oryden have made on the passage 
ip which Macaulay sums up the cjisc, and gives judgment 
rgaiubt the poet. It is not easy to understand how Ryhxnd, for 
exainple, can say that “tljero is no adccpiato reason to doubt 
Drydea’s sincerity.” “Dryden,” says Macaulay, “was poor 
and impatient of poverty. He knew little m\d cared little about 
religion. If any sen ti meat was dee2>ly tixed iu him, that senti- 
ment was an aversion to priests of all persuasions, Levites, 
augur.s, muftis, Roman Catholic divines, IVesbytcriau divines, 
divines of the Churelv of England. He was not naturally a inan 
of high spirit, and his piu*siuts had been by no means such as 
are likely to give elevation or delicacy to his mind. Ho had 
during many years earned ln.s ilaily bread by pantiering to the 
vicious taste of the pit, and by grossly ilattcriug rich and noble 
patrons. Self -re-spcct* and a fine sense of tlie becoming were not 
to he expected frcjin one who had led a life of mendicancy and 
adulation. Fimling that if he continued to call himself a Pro- 
testant his services would be overlooked, lie ileelared himself a 
Papist. ” 

1. 10. to roUro for quiet to an infallible church, to seel; jieace 
for mind and soul by submission to a churcii accepted b)* him ii 3 
an infallible guide iu faith and morals. Sir Kcnclm Digby was 
a well-known literary man of the generation jirevions to Dryden. 
llic two luiinoUIs arc the heroes of the odd story to whieli 
Joliiis/m refer.i. They helongo<l to the differing faiths, and 
cngagc<l in hot controversy with such success that each con- 
verted the other. Chillingworth is tho well-known divine. 

1. Jo. [information may come, etc., the knowledge ueccs%sary*to 
pnxluce a change of o^nniou may be obtained at. the time which 
may be mo at advantageous, c. n. v. ] 

h 3-1. [fatal, uncKungeable, fixed by fate. c. x>, r.J 
f 
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JOilN.'iON’S LIKK OF Ip. 35, 1, ‘i- 


L 4. and several other things. Burnet probably uieaua 
l)ry<len « Ucemious style of writing and his change of religion. 

1. 8. hl 3 Answer. If Johiisoti had printed a precetUng para* 
graph in liuniet, he and his readers ^vould Iiave seen that Aw 
^IjwirernicantVarillos, nob Bryden, as here given” (Cunningham). 

I 10. the conversation that ho had sot on between the Hinds 
and Panthers. See below, p. 30, 1. 10 fg. 

1. 17. grace. In the tljeological sense of the coodnesa that is a 
free gift [fjratid) from Clod, and duds favour with God. It is the 
same as “ morals iu 1. 21 below. 

1. 22. wreaked his malice on me. In The IJiud und the Panther, 

1. 34. his last employment. His poem of The /lind and the 
Panther, 

Page 36, h 6. the Hind and Panther. “ Dry den’s greatest clfort 
in the cause of Ins new religion was iu poetry. The Hind and 
the Panther ^ the most brilliant perhaps of all Dry den’s poems, 
and showing the greatest variety of power, in which tlic milk* 
white Hind, representing the Church of Home, argues the cause 
of that Chureli with the spotted Panther, representing the Church 
of Kngland, occupied Dry den duritig the greater part of the year 
ICSG, and was published in April, 1087. It is easy to ridicule 
the plan of this poem : the coiigruity of a theological dialogue 
between two (juadrupeda will not bear serious diseussiou. But 
all the more admirable is the triumph of Dry den’s art. Power 
of argument ami beauty of language and verse are etjtiuHy con* 
snicuous iu this fascinating jioein” (Christie, JTcinoir, p. lx). 
For a criticism by Jolmsoii of the poem, sec below, p. 83, 1. 10 fg. 

1. 11. it was accordingly ridiculed, etc. **The appearance of 
The Hind and the Panthr was a signal for anew volley of attack 
on Dryden. and his recent conversion naturally increased the ire 
of hb opponents, and gave them much assistance for assault. Of 
iiuuy replies which came forth one only has ac( pared fame. Two* 
young men, destined to hecome afterwards distinguished iu 
literature and politics, Charles Montagu, the future Pkirl of 
Halifax, and Matthew Prior, combiued to make a burlesipie on 
Drydeu’s })oem, under the title of The Ilxnd and the Panther 
trttti’fccrfif.d to the Stonj of the ComUnf Mon^e and the dbj Mouse. 
The Hind and the Panther lent itself easily to parody. Bayes, 
Smith, and .Iohns«)U, of the /fc/itar.'U/, rcapjieared iu this truly' 
witty performance of Dryden's two young friends, for the two 
young men were fre^u enters of Will’s, where Dryden, bitting^ in 
his great ehair, now almost a throne, had l>een kind to them : 
and it is iiaid that Dryileu felt much hurt by their ridicule, anti 
bjiokc, with tears in his eyes, of their ingratitude” (Christie, 
J/naoii', p. Ui). The story referred to is one of several about 



I.. 3S. L 3] 


NOTES.. 


\antages ol lijs lot. 

L 17. tbe factUous Tlioixiu Bro-wa. Thia writer la only knows 
tor the st lacks on Dry den cited here 

L 24. Bayea. Ttic name by w hick Dry den was ridicttled in the 
RelKarscU See p 28 

L 23 [deflctent In literature, lacking si learning See n, 30, 

1, 20. 0 6. r 1 

Page 37, I 3 as many cow-Udes, etc In Homer Ajax 
carries a shield made of sevenfold hides *■ 


1. 10 (can quota, etc., can give his 'prentice a long lecture on 
thrift, c. D. r i 

1 ‘22, wlui a rery indifferent religion An allusion to the be* 
lief that Drydes was an Anabaptist to begin ntth. S^ep 1,1.14. 

). 24, Tbich appeared Bret in a Tyrant’s quarrel. The Heroic 
Sfanras cm the Zieoth of 01ue» Ciwuuieff See p % 1. 30. 

1. 27. the birth of the Brlnce See tbe note on p, 34, 1 25. 

1. 31 Is poem, Bntoniuo Bedim o, t e Britain brought to life 
Bgain. c. D. r ] 


Mao Flecknoe, or son of Fleck noe 
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JOUXSOX’S LlWi: OF DIIYDEX. [y. 3S, 1. 5- 


Tlio rcat to soino faint meaning make pretence, 

But SlulUveU never duviatoij into iionso. 

Some beams of wit ou otlier ^ouU may fall, 

Strike throui;h ami make a lucUl interval j 
But SbailweU’s gcuuino night admits no ray. 

His rising fogs prevail upon the day/‘ 

h 10. It U related hy Prior, etc. Christie points out that 
“there is obviously error and exaggeration in this statement: 
‘Dryden himself acknowledges the bountiful present* wliich 
Dorset made him at this time, but in terins whicli make it im- 
i)osciibIe to believe that Dorset made up to Uiui for the whole loss 
lie sulfered in losing his appoiutmezit " (J/fWo/r, p. Ixiii). 

1. IG. a public lalUctlon, the loss of an inconze given and 
withdrawn on public grounds. 

1. IS. Hlg patron might, etc. Dry il on's silence oii the point is 
izo proof that Dorset did not do as Prior said he did, as Dorset 
have enjoined it on him to nc thing about it. 

1. 31. Don Sebastian. Sec note on p. 'J l, L 32. 

1. 32. four dramas more, Ajnphih'i/on {note on p. 25, 1. 12) ; 
Kiiiif Arthur (note ou p. 25, 1. 21); Ckomem.'i (note on p. 25, 
1. lU) ; and Love Triumphant (note on p. 25, 1. 33). 

Pago 39, h d. [the design. Sec p. 23, I. 2^, c. d. r.] 

1, IS. as BoUeau observes. Boileau was a contcmpoi'ary 
French poet and critic, Di’yden tpiotcs his remark that the 
plot of Tiisso's jiocm, for example, “is a very unequal match 
for the t>oor devils, wlio arc sure to come b}’ the Avorst of it 
in the combat ; for nothing is more c;isy than for an Almighty 
Power to bring his old rebels to reason when he pleases.” 

L 22. [RlnaldO, a hero in 'lasso's JertL^alc?)i Deiivered. c. p. v.] 

1. 32. [our numbers, Kimlish poetry. It would probably have 
added some new and useful feature to English verse, c. D. i*.] 

1. 35. [manners, morals (I-at. T/iorc-'j). c. n, r,] 

Pago 40, h 4. ho charged Blackmoro with stealing, Izi the 
preface to Ins “ But I will dt‘al more civilly with his 

two poems, because nothing ill is to bo spoken of thu dc.ad, and 
therefore peace to the manes of his Arthurs. I will onl^’ say, 
that it w;is not for this noble knight that I drew the phui of^ an 
epic iH>ein on King .cUthur in my preface to the translation of 
Juvenal. 'Ihe guardian angels of kingdoms were machines too 
ponderous for hini to manage, and therefore he rejected them, ms 
p.vrys did^tlio whirlbals of Hryx when they Avere thrown before 
him by Eutellus. Vet from that preface he ]>lainly took his 
hint, for he began immediately upon the story, though he Inul the 

r 
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buencsg oot to acknowledge his benefactor but, instead of it, to 
traduce me in a hhcL" 

1. 8. le borrowed two monilu. This U DryJen'a oim plitase 
on the subject. "The translation of Vurgii, as a whole, was 
oommeaced in the end of 1GS3, and was tinuhed s1x>ut the end 
of IC9C It was published in July 16^7... Durtn^ three years 
■ dation; 

• iH 

■ . , »,-i — ^ • Art of 

Faiatiny, the work, he said, of twrelre morning” (Chmlie, 
Utmotr). 

L 16 that no opportunity ot might be lost. Se« note 
on p, 2G, L 23. 

L 15. economy, judicious distribution. 

L fid. a coaUaot now In the hands of Ur Tonxon. It is g^en 
below, p. 63. *> 

h 50. the wen-known ode on fit. CecUln’s day SL Cecilia's 
flay is the 22iid of November Ehe u the patron taint of 
musicians, and it was for many years usual to celebrate her day 
by a concert at which an ode wntten for the occasion w as sung. 
I^den wrote two euch ode*. It is the laUr and more celebratM 
of the two that IS here referral to It was written for the 
festival of 1 C57 Dry den called it Aiexandtr’* Fiant, or tht Poictr 
of d/ucic. For a notice of Dryden’s first ode for ht. Cecilia’s 
day u» pi. 80 

Pajge 4L b 3 into what hands Homer was to faH- The refer- 
ence u to Fope B translation of Uomer 


refused also. Death was then luentaUe. The lUneas wm *hoi^ 
A Lomloa newspaper annonneed on the 30th of April, ‘Joto 
Dryden, Esn., the famous poet, be« a-dying ’ At three ux the 
•following tnoming, May I, he expired ” (Christie, Mtrxoiry. 

1.9. There U extant k wUd story, etc. It has long been 
reeognued that there is not a word of truth in the romM^ 
whiA follows. Compare Chnslie's account of the fuoeraL “The 
poet who lUed thus poor had a splendid funerah There appear* 
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JOH^^SOX^S LIFE OF DRYDEN. [p. -14, L 25- 


pArt 3 of the p«is>iijrc iin<l oiTiittcd others. There \'4^s gre<ifc frieucl' 
ship betwucu the ohl poet iiuti the young one. Congreve, £W ho 
himself says in this Dcilication, was very conversant, aiul as 
intuuutely ac(|uaiutei.i, with ifr. Drytlen os the great disprojior- 
tiou iu their years could allow them to be. ' ^Vhcu Congreves 
/)ouWd-X)crt/cr appeared, Oryden hailed it publicly with generous 
warmth as better than any tiling he himself had written ; 

“AVeU then the promised hour is come at last, 

The preheat age of wit obscures the post ” — 
and in tho closing lines of the (o mi/ dear /Wend, J/r. 

Co}i;}rcvc, on /ii< co/ne/fy caUed (he, DoithlC'Dcaicry of which these 
are tho opening lines, commended to his young friend the care of 
his own reputation, in verses which cannot be read yet without 
emotion--^ 

“Already I am worn with cares and age, 

And just abandoning the ungrateful stage : 

Unprotltably kept at Heaven's expenco, 
f! I live a rent-cliargo on His providence : 

Rut you, whom every Muse and Grace adorn, 

Whom I foresee to better fortune born, 

Re kind to my remains ; aiul oh, defend, 

Against your judgment, your departed friend ! . 

Let not the ijisuJting foe my fajne pursue. 

Rut shade those laurels which ilesceiul to you ; 

And take for tribute what these Hues express ; 

You merit more, nor could my love do less.’* 

1. 3(5. [Ho was ... access, it was very easy for others to approach 
him, and his reception of them was pleasing, c, n. p.] 

Pago 45, 1. n. [pedantic, introduced for the mere purpose of 
showing ilia learning, c. i>. p.] 

1. 20. [tho fondness of friendatdp, the kindly forbearance pro- 
duced hy Congreve'a friemUhip for Ilry den. c. o, P.] 

Page 46, 1. 13. [Insidiouaaesa, underhanded meanness, c. i>, p.] 

1. It. [Creech (l(3o9*1701) had obtained a fellowship at Oxford' 
for his translation of CticrcdHi, hut his translation of Horace’^ 
Odd did not sustain bis credit, c. D. p.] 

1. 2S. [saturnino, silent and grave. Astrologers attribute this 
character to the influence of the planet Saturn at birth, c. d. p.] 

Pago 47, 1. lo. It la related, etc. Carte wrote a Life of the 
Duke oj Ormond. The Duke wivs a great soldier and statesman 
kept in high employ menu under Charles I., Charles II., and • 
James II. Ho diufl before the Revolutiou. 

1. 21. Horace will support him in the opinion, etc. 

“ Priucipibus placulsse viris non ultima laus est." 

Horace’s i. 17. 

C 
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KOTES. 
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Page 48, 1 E Ot was mlad tlut can trade la ccotrupWen, etc. 
With Johoaoa’e djgmficil rebnti.6 of the moral ftUh in 'wtuch 
Drydca’a pea ■«'a* unhappily from time to time <1ippe<l coniparo 
Scott's lines in the Introduction to the 6rst canto of dfemion * 

»1 


Demanded for thwr niggaw i 
Fit for their souU, a looncr lay ; 

The world lUfrauded of the high design. 

Profaned the Owl gii en Btrengih, and inarr'd 
the lofty line ” 

L 2. [ideal tefekedaeaa, the imaginary acts of vrickedncss de~ 
scribed in Dtydeo's dramas f n e j 
I d What coiuoia.tion can he had, etc In IGOS, two years 
before Dryden’s death, appeared the famous work of Jcre’giy 
Collier, a non junng clergyman, on the immorality and profane- 
ness of the Engbsh eUge Drj den was singled out for special 
condetnnattmi- I'no passages in which Dry den Say sail that ho 
felt could be said for himself are in Joiinson’s mind here Li 
a p^icttcal epistle to his fnend, 5Ir ilottcu*, on that nntcr’s 
triiguly called iitnuli/ in Distress, Dry den in two lines admits 
that Collier's attack was not uudcserccd ' 


“ Wbat 1 haio loosely or profanely wnt 
Let them to firca, their due desert, coiumit ” 


*o 11 ifi-yr, 



.Tohnson la referring 
w Inch follow s 
■ at Collier took 
n plays ancient 
' di' me migni <«.-c employ ul his 
•lip nastiness of Plautus and 
wi it 


pleasure i . 

or on lloracc, .fumool, or Martm., — - 

which, without their interpretation, had been un*...-..-- » 

modem tunes Neither has he judged impartially betwixt the 
fonner age and u» There is jnore bawdry in one play of 
PletchePs, called Thf Cwtom of the <7o««/ry, than lo e» onrs 
fogethcr. Vet tins has been often acted on the stage m roy 
remeinbiance " 

L 11 the mennness amt servUity of hyperbolWaJ ad^tJoo, 
etc. Id the remarks which follow Johnson allows hts own 


1 
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JOUXSOX'S UF15 OF DRYDKX. [p. 1 11- 


feelings of sturdy independence of all patrons (coinparo the note 
on p. 3, I 23), to wukv ijim unfair to Oryden, In his dcdica- 
tions the poet merely wrote after the maimer of his age. He no 
more meant Uis flattery to be taken in earnest than tiio favoured 
recipients of it supposed he did, Scott has well compared tiiia 
eulogistic style of writing to tho practico wiiich makes the 
modern writer of official letters declare at tlio foot of each that 
he is tho “humble, obedient servant** of the person he^ is 
addressiug, Scott quotes Johnson here, and, after observing 
that perhaps no writer has equalled Dry den in the profusion 
and elegance of his adulation, goes on, “ It may be noticed in 
palliacioii of Jolmsou’s heavy cliarge, that the form of address to 
superiors must bo judged of by the manners of the times ; and 
that the adulation contained in dciUcatious was then jis niuch a 
matter of course as tho words of submissive style, which still 
precede the subscription of an ordinary letter. It is probable 
that Drytlen consiilercd his panegyric as merely conforming with 
tho fusldoii of the day, and rendering unto Caesar the tilings 
wt’eh were Ciusar’s, attended with no more degradation than 
tho payment of any other tribute to the forms of politeness and 
us:ige of the world.’* Dryden enjoyed writing these dedications, 
and they are still readable, which is proof enough that there is 
more in them than the vulgar desire to plciisc a nobleman, which 
was all that Johnson comd sec in tliein. The Afra Belin, to 
whom Johnson assigns a bad pre-eminence in flattery, was a 
woman writer of the time, who is remembered now chiefly for 
the gross immorality of the greater part of her writings.’ 

1. 27. [encomiastic, full of praise aud commendation, c. D. i*.] 

Pago 49, h 7. [formed for duration, destined to endure after 
the writer's death, c. i). r.j 

1. 11. [this princdplo, the principle just laid down by Johnson. 
Dr^'den did not often name his enemy, but complained in a 
general manner, c. d. p.] 

I, 14. [adverse name, the name of an adversary, c. d. I’.j 

V. 17. hl3 Ubol remains Injurious only to himself, his att.ack 
on Settle only shows how seriously Settle had contrived to annoy 
him. 

1. 20. [to ohvlato, to turn aside, c. D. p.] 

I 20. [tho claps of a playhouse. See p. 13, 1. 9. a n. i'.] 

1. 29. [glosses, comments on Dryden’s writings, c. it, p. ] 

^ L JO. [ho confesses, “ I shall say the less of ilr. Collier because 
things he has taxed mu justly,** This preface appeared 
|u I <00, two years after Collier’s criticism. JSce note on p. 18, 
1. 0. c. n. K] ^ * 

( 



p 52, 1 S} NOTES. JJD 


Page 50,1 1‘ % re/tectioa oa CalUer of great asperity. In the 
beginning of »Kb tale of Cymon onil IjjJu^enta. 

“Old as 


The pi 
Whit) 

Jf lov, 
lias !) 

Pollutes tins . , 

Acts vvhet I wnte, and projjagates lo 
With notous excess, a pnestly race.-^ 

To Drydeu, as a Roman Cathohc, a niarried priest was t 
abomination 


^13. Blacloaore be represents, etc. “ As for tlie City Rard or 
Knight Physician, I hear his ijuarrel to me is that I lias the 
author of Alwofow iwiii J r A if ssbicb he thiohs is a bUle 
hard on hts fanatic patrons m London. Bat I will deal the 
more cjulJy with Ins tuo poems, because nothiug lU is to be 
spoken of the dead, and thciefure peace be to the manes of ^pa 
Arthurs ’* The " Arthurs ” are lifacltmore’s t» o epic poems, 
/Vince clrtAur and A'lwp drt/mr, uhich were already d<^ m 
I>ry den's times, and have never been revived ejnee. The rest of 
the attack on Rlackmoto has been given already in the note to 
p 40. k 4 

1 13. {pinasters of assay, those who test the vccight of coins 
before they ora issued All the terms of this sentence apply 
first to coinage and then by metaphor to wiL c n p } 

L 20 [allay, an old epcitmg of affcy c n. p ] 

Page 51, 1. 11 [discovered, displayed cop] 

L 12. malignity to priests and ptiestnood. Compare above, 
p. 14, L N, “Thus foolisJily Could Dryden write, rather than 
not show hia mabce to the parsons ’’ 

1 n Trapp Sec p. 68, 1 28 

[the author, t e Virgil, the author n ho suffered by this error 
in Drydtn’s translation c n p j 
L 18 as If any reproach, etc See note on p 6S,J. [As if 
any reflection upon the actions of pagan priests conW be con- 
Bufered as also a reflection on Clnvatiaa pnesta Trapp was 
f Vir the office of pnest irrespective of the 


inenta,T>at is mmle ro^io* ►— 

Page 52, 1 o the indignation of merit, etc «■ - » 

extant which Dryden wrote m 1CS.8 to the then first oomims- 

fi 
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JOTIKSON^S LIFE OF BRYBEN. [p. 5*2, 1. 9- 


sioiier of the Treasury, Hyde, K;irl of Rochester, begging for the 
more nuncUial payment of his salary. “I know not whothcr 
my Lord SundcrUml lias interceded with your lordship for half 
of my Sidary, but I have two other advocates, my extreme wants 
even to arresting, and *my ill health, which cannot be rcimired 
witiiout immediately retiring into the couutr5". A quarter’s 
allowance is but the Jesuit's powder fqujninc] to mydiseaso; 
the fit will return afortiught hence. If I durst, I would plead ^ 
a little merit, and some hazards of my life from the common 
enemies *, my refusing advantages offered by them, and neglect- 
ing my beneficial studies for the King's service ; but I only tliink 
I merit not to sUiTva . ... 'Tis enough for one ago to have 
neglected Mr. Cowley and starved Mr. Butler,” 

1. 19. to which King James added the office of Hlstorlo^pher. 
This is a mistako. Ur^den received the two apijointments of 
Poet-laureate and Historiographer- Royal at the samo time, in 
August, IG70. JSce note on p. 6, I. 29. 

j. 21. [casual, dependent ni)on events, uncertain, c. 0. P.]‘ 

*Page 53, h [169^ According to the Old Style the year began 
ou ^Ia^ch 25th, and according to the New Style on January 1st. 
The Xcw Style did not h<'comc universal till 1752, and <latC3 from . 
January 1st to March 21 were accompanied by both nuinbcra to 
avoid ambiguity. Hero the date ia IfiOS (Old Style), IfiOD (Now. 
Style), c. 0. r.] 

Pago 54, h 29. [the economy of government, the management 
of the money required to carry on the government, c. n. P.] 

1. 30. tho paymeata of tho exchequer, etc. Compare the last 
note but one. 

Page 55, h 1. Of tho only two men, etc. Talking of the. 
gi-cat iUtficulty of obuiuing authentic information for biography, 
Johnson told us, ‘ When I was a young fellow I wanted to write 
the ** Life of I>r\Hlen,” and in order to get materials I applied to 
the only two persons then alive wlio had seen him ; these wore 
<ild Swinney iuid old Cibber. Swiuncy’s information was no 
more than this, ‘That at Will’s coffee-house Brydeu had a 
particular chair for himself, which was set by the fire in winter, 
and was then called his wiutcr-chair ; and that it was carried 
out for him to tho balcony in summer, and was then called his 
bummer-ebair. Cibber could tell no more hut ‘That lie re- 
membered him a decent old man, arbiter of critical disputes at 
Will’s”* (Boswell’s Life of JuIovioUj Globe ed., p. 380). 

1. J. [Will’s coffee-house, on the north side of Russell Street, at 
the cud of Bow Street, Wiu, in Dryden’s <lay, called the “ Wits* 
Coffee-house,” ami >v’as much resorted to by literary men. John- 
son tell.s us that Pope, when a child, persuaded some friends to 
take him there in order to bcc Bryden, o. v, r.] 

C 


4 « -rfiseaietL list w£* IlkeviMr aa 

Iftrw, u irtrre Vup], Hence, Penfn, acd ilacHii*’' (Gkie 
e>£l*.ca c/ T>rjiesi, ^ iST)- 
L ^ [*115 Usgtt t*. S« p. 25. L 30 C Di. P.J 

55 , L i tie £Teitest £zi=ia.ttiS, gba ^ffy are> Oetpiie 
witlt Jolnaca’a l=.4zn:^il Lire l&e wtll-!niy»t> Iiiib* cf xa 

L'A&yn: 

“ Or rreetest Fiscj • c^n i, 

ITjkAIa La uiire -w-ooi-c-otei 
&c:f«rt alio Jcrbcxa fcere, teicnr, p. C3, L 12. 

L 2 tea-:.‘T-r*a4 *ppljta to draxsaiiit <1 21. c a P-J 
la. Ett£7(j3 irsiia^to po<trT, pciOLed ts 1C*>5. S««I»se 
C,mujon, TLe real t:ik cf tL« v«4 is ia«jr c / Druiatie Potj/y. 

Page 57, L L [Ialc=re<J fbsre t«d bacJiaTtJy?, elalootod, 
srwtxd epea »o &a to cake perfect. C Di. P -3 
Lli It* praise laiUlM t7 2c=g^=^. 

2534-1).) W44 a Crttk vriitr, *zihct cl a treatise co tie5»«V» 
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which )ja3 come down to U3 (unless, indeed, the work wo have 
bo a forgery, as is possible). Johnson is referring to the praise 
Longinus lavishes on a particular passage iu one oi Dexnoathcncs’ 
oratToTis, in which the orator excited the Athenians to the highest 
pi tell of military enthusiasm by an invocatiou addressed to the 
dead heroes of Marathon. 

1. 14. [so curious in ita limitations, so carefully limited and^ 
(qualified. Curious is here used in its original sense of juil oj 
care, c. d. y. ] 

L IS. [their emulatloii of reverence, their attempts to exceed 
Dryden^s expressions of veneration for Shakespeare, c. D. P.) 

L 25. [censor, critic. The critic might not have been able to 
produce a passage so good as the one in which he found, a fault, 
Ilut, as Johnson says just below, Dryden proved liis right to 
judge Shakespeare by showing his own power of writing, c. i>. i*.] 

1. 31. Kymcr, Already ineutioucd, p. o, 1. 3, 

t h J)3. xnalim, etc. “ I \vould rather err with Scaligcr than 
judge rightly with Clavius.’' The saying is, at least, as old iis 
Cicero, who makes a character in one of his dialogues say that iio 
would rather be in the wrong witli Plato tlian in tlm right with 
any one else. 

Pago 58, 1. 17. con amorc, with love, w'ith a real enjoyment 
of the labour for its own sake, 

1. 29. [Palamon and Arclto ; or, The Knujht'a Tale, one of the 
Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, c n. 

Novimua, etc. “Wc know what Dryden said of a cer- 
tain poem of Cliaucer’fl, a beautiful poem without doubt, and one 
worthy of much praise, but which Dryden, forsootli, declared to 
bo not only written in true epic style, but the equal, if not the 
superior, of the Iliad or the .rl ciuid. But wc know at the same 
time that the criticiauis of that great man were not always of the 
most accurate sort, or in accoruanco \vith the severest rules of 
the art ; in his opiuiou, that Ls apt to be beat wliich is at the 
moment before him, ami on which be is then engaged.’’ Trapp 
has been mentioned before, p. 51, 1. 17. 

Pago 59, 1. 1. constant to h i mself, consistent with himself, 

Hla defence and desertion of dramatic rhyme. For the de- 
fence, see p, 6, L 10 fg. Aureus; 2ebt was the last of Dryden’s 
rhyming tragedies, in the Prologue he begins by coudemning 
himself uis play, because it is written iu rhyme : 

“ Our author by experience finds it true* 

’Tis much more hard to please himself than you ; 

And, out of no feigno<l modesty, tliis day 
Damns liis laborious trille of a play ; 



p fiO, L 31] 


NOTKH. 


1C3 


hTot that it'a worso than what hcforo Iio m rit, 

But ho has now another U»to of wit } 

And, to confess a truth, tliough out of time. 

Grows weary of bis long-lovoJ rnutrcM, Jthyino.” 

1. 3 Spence, etc, Joseph Spcnco, Professor of History at Or* 
ford, wrote, among otiicr woras of a critical kiri<f, an ewiuV on 
Pope's Trans/alwn of the Ody^uy, to a passage in wiiicli Joltnson 
IS here referring 


L 14 when be cannot disown, etc. Mr, Sfiarp points out liiat 
Johnson is probably thinking hero of a passage in llio preface to 
Diydcn’s An Emnny hoit . “ It is charged ujwn mo tiiat I make 
debauched persons (sucii as, tiiey nay, niy Astioioger and 
Gamester arc) my protagonists, or the cliicf pirsons of Jhe 
drsuna; and that 1 make them happy in the conclusion of diy 
play, against the law of conicdy, whit h is to rew ard \ irtuo atul 
punish vice, I answer, first, tliat I know no such Uw to have 


t 19. Sewell, ‘ preface to Ovid's if£/awit»'/Jio«s " (Johnson's 
note). 

L 21 [BUtlns was a Latin poet of the first century, HU chief 
work was the Thd/oU c r> r 1 
1, 24. Qure, etc Tlie first lino of the Byhrf of Statius, 

L 27. condemned blm to straw, said that he was undoohlerfjy 
mad. The phrase refers to the layers of stravr that were fn thoso 
days thongbt beds good enough for lunatics. 

L 2?, [imprest, forced, pressed, c b I ] 

L 30. B« cited Cordubuc. which be bad nerer seen. In the 
Dedication of T)i€ Jiital l/o/heii, Dryden u* Th*, Tfoyttlyc/ 
Qtuin GcfHrttdue as an early e sample of a rbjmol play, thoo^ 
the play he means U written in blank v'enie, ao'i Gori/uduo is the 
Jung in It, not the rtocen. 

L 31. glTCS a account, etc. fn the U* bU Annxu 

JtftralnlU Dryden mtei* Chapman's transUtwn of Homer ss one of 
serend works In English written in verses of sia feet, whenAs 
CLapmao's metre U one of set c-n feet. 
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L 32. discovers, in tbe preface, etc. “You never' cool wliilo 
you read Homer, even not in the second book (a graceful compli'* 
ment to bis countrymen) ; but be hastens from the ships, and 
concludes not that book till be Invs made you an amends by the 
violent playing of a new inacbme.” “ Machine here is usetl in 
the technical bcnsc of a supernatural intervention in the plot of a 
poem. Drydcn was ccrbiinly aoddiug in this passage, as the 
catalogue of the ships, which is the chief theme of the second 
book of the Iliady is continued to the very end of that book, and 
the third book docs not cv’ca begin %yith a “machine’* of the 
kind he had in his mind. But Johnson should have said “with« 
out remembering ” rather than “without knowing.” It ^vould 
be quite easy to put together a similar list of Johnson’s own 
careless quotations or references. 

Page 60, b 1. [lltDiaturo, learning. See p. 30, 1. 26. c. t>. p.] 

1. 27. shows what ho wanted, shows what he had not got to 
give. Compare “ to want book-learning ” in the sense of “ to bo 
wijliout book-learning,” next page, L 19. 

1. 29. unprovided of matter. Wo must now say, “ unprovided 
with matter.” 

1. 32. [faculty, scientific profession or study. The term is now 
more commonly applied to the members of a scientific profession. 

c. D, p.] 

L 33. [Images, figures of speech, c. 0 . p.] 

Pago 61, I. 3. [accidental iuteUlgenco, infonnation obtained by 
accident, c. 0 . p.] 

[various, varied, conversation on many subjects and wdth 
many persons, c. D. p.] 

[a quick apprehension, the power of quickly grasping an idea. 

C. 0. p.] 

1. 5. [powerful digestion, great power of adapting ideas to hia 
nceda, c. 0 . P. ] 

1. 16, [desultory, irregular, inconstant, c. x>. r.] 

1. 17 . [fortuitous, dependent upou chance, c. D. P.] 

I. 22. [parts, abilities. The quotation is from Threnodta 
Auijii4alv% 11. 337-315, a funeral poem in memory of King 
Charles IL c. d. v .] 

TslSQ 62, 11. 9-11. [Johnson utters the same sentiments on 
p. -16, IL 5-10. c,0. p.] 

!. 19 . Jmother and the same. The same, yet not the same. 
Jolmson b translating the Latin pltrasc “ alter et idem.” * 

I 20. nor appeap to havo any art other, etc. Johnson is . 
J^Ierring to the dictum of Horace, that tlie poet’s highest art 
lies in concealing the fact that he b employing any art. 
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I. 25. [(UBcrimlsatlrd cli&ract«r8, peculiar features which smo 
to diBtiDguish his style from that of others c. d. r.] 

1 37. [overcharged, exaggerated, c. d. r ] 

1. 33. forced thoughts See the note on p 2^1 6. 

L S3. [Waller aud Oeaham. See note on p. 3, 1. 7. c. d. r.] 
Pa^O 63, 1. 10. [scholastic, polished and accurate. C, D. P.] 
[popular, colloquial, such as would be used in ordinary con- 
versation and therefore not always accurate, o. n. P. J 
1. 11. [gross, coarse and vulgar, c. D. r.] 

L 14. to whom their own original rectitude, etc. Compare 
p 56,1 2 

1 21. terms appropriated to particular arts, technical terms. 

1. 33. defeat the purpose of a poet. Johnson returns to this 
subject below at p 74, 1 24 

Fag0 64, b 3 [afOuence, wealth of worda o d p } \ 

[comprebenslofl, comprehcnsii coesg, tJiat is, the ^ ast number 
of ideas which can be cxpiesseil by the language. P D. P.] 

L 8 Ben Jonson thought it necessary, etc. With the passage 
which follows compare that at pp 30, 31, where the same theme 
IS treated 

1. 0 [to copy Horace word by word, to translate each wore 
separately instead of taking phrases and sentences as wholes. 
C.D r.] 

1. 10. [Feltham “was the author of a book very ^pular in 
Its day— Diii7ie, Poltiical, and Moral” (JL Arnold), 

CD. p.] 

L 13 [Sandya (1577-1643) is known chiefly by the translation 
here referred to c D p ] 

L 13 [versilJer, translator c n. p ] 

1- 15 [verses, lines of I'erse c n p ] 

[Holyday (1593-1661), chaplain to Charles I , a learned man, 
left a translation of Juvenal and Per‘'nu into poor verse with 
many learned illustrative notes. See p 86, 1 32 fg on P.J 
1 23 [left hlB authors, ceased to give a literal translation, and 
introduced ideas of his owu cup] 

_ L 34. [poetical liberty, the extent to which a pMtical transla- 
tjoQ might deviate from a literal rendering of the originaL c P p.] 
L SO, [divaricate (a word now obsolete), diverge , literally, 
step in different directions (lat. vancare, to spread the legs 
apart), a p p.] 

I. 31. {eoneepondence, eimilanty of uUotn c. d. p.] 
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L 33. [parapnraso i 3 a rcndcriDj? which prcservca tho meaning 
without respect to the words or idionjs employed ; is 

a rendering which preserves tho order and nature ol tho words 
and idioms, c, d. i\] 

Pago 65, h 7. [A translator is to ho like his author, tho lan- 
guage used by the translator is to resemble that used by the 
author whoso work is translated, c. P. P.] 

1. 11. Sir Edward Sherhumo, author oi A TranAaiion of the 
Vraynas of Scncca, to wliich he prefixed a Discourse con- 
ccrniiuj Trauslatioiu The passage in Horace referred to is in that 
writer^a Ars Peeika : 

‘*Ncc verbo verbum curabis reddcrc fidus 
Interprea '* 

{** Nor will you bo anxious only to give word for w’ord as a faith- 
ful inlcrprotcr”). 

^ 18. [reason wants, etc., if the arguments put forward by Sir 
E. Slierbunie arc reasonable, there is no need to support them by 
tiuotiug Horace, c, v. r.] 

1.^3. [exigonclea, conditions of poverty. See pp. 52-51. c. D. i\] 

1. 30. [That which miglit have been is not known, that which 
exists can bo seen. c. l), i*.] 

Pago 66, h 1- [occasional, produced by the requirements of 
some special occasion, c, u. v.] 

1, 8, arbitrary. Chosen freely hy himself. 

L 14. [ardent, hasty, produced in the heat of tho moment, 

c. D, i\] 

1. IS. [Tho occasional poet, the poet who writes only as re- 
quired by occasion. See 1. 4, above, c, D. i\] 

L 3L attended. ^Vaited for. 


PagD 67, h 15. [Davenant (1G05-1G68) succeeded Ben Jonson 
as court x>oct, and shared exile with the Stuarts. After the 
Comuiouwcalth lie was poet-laureate. His Oondibertt a heroic 
I)oem, was written about c. D. r.] 

K IS. [vers Ideation, style in which his lines were uTittcn, 
c. 


L ID. {Donno (1573-1031), a i>oct ^yho delighted men of foslifon, 
but Ids stylo was unreal, and sacrificed sense to inuenuity* 
c.i>.r.3 

1. 20. tho ambition of forced conceits. See the note on p. 2, 1 C. 

^ 1. 21. [forced conceits, unnatural ideas. A conceit is a conctjh 
tiou^oi the mind. c. D, i*.] 



p.63. tnj Noms. loy 

1 23. He, toil'd b^fato, TbU i» (lie iirtl (l(u I'lnl 

u! aliQo, in l>io oH^'iual. 

“ lie, tONi't) by Pfttc, (ititl h(into<) iii> niid ilnHji, 
lltir to bii fttllitr'a loriowi mHIi |ii« ciuMtJi 
Could U*le," etc 


I Well mJgbt tbe ancient poeti, clo. 'i'liii cinin’h lliia 
time m no forwd tliat ni> tm, Uun l/(* » «ld't Ut puy w/tli 
what Drydcjj muuit " I.ufdiri/oii, a (h‘^U iMIiiti for hiuUl, M 
probably iflc.iiiit /I ffiay U Irufixlat^'l ' vk H i/do«l» d ' »/f ' ♦('•dJ' 
Judgitij;”' (<,’hn>it>‘ ) “< linJiMi ttDpjHrti* it Vhfl r* h jrtti# l»» Jwi l*> 

the word tuphrotit, wfu'li, l;r,w«v<r, to* an* taflur 'klittf llinH 
CouTiitllor ' 'I flit 'iii/fit bnrig*i lOiiriK*) ' i» w w‘ll tti^U 
ntntiinMif ” (artint^burv I / b* a-tylog (», */f ijniipo, 

<n*/ugti, but it b4.» notliiii/ t*/ do wdli tfi* Uju hiiiif ol iuitr4ip)iy. 
It rtft-ni t*/ ifi* f,j/;x/rioiiii , for <(<i/*t diliU/atW* whbfi tifljit 
afford* • it.l/ i/.i'-tai/oti it, ib'ttfor*, l//l.*i r* Jt.* ta*!, 

but It i» fiot n ii/i t / *uii< » >ii ///)<’ 

I '!-> Twaa Meslt, 't* It* wboi* j.jn**/* la « yX'oUtf Plu/fi 
o/ thf- tVill Witfc pri,, t, ('«[>.**/) ♦*>*/ r«iiy/l b/r tf** 

tu^/fitnut ui wf,j*fi to •' * * {/* *1* *< *ior*>>//i, *d t f.i/Jia // /t 
waa Li* u^lt j, t..* 1 J i o. r,. V I./ irWy (.*;.•>* wfiat tf.a 
Lraon, */y't '/ »* '■* t'-.'iy '/)»» 

fCiLvJiia *r./l * •■ 'o . <■ / * r * .* / • y .*• ».> 

ti* tpirjt* vt '/• r/ .o '-.i- *»* / ‘r> i/’jiij 

rji/1 V. j* I.**', "i /. A ** ’<■.* W.r '/ f’^fA.t.4 
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punctuation alter “sec” which made nonsense of the passage. 
“At once” means ‘at one and the same time* (brain and 
conduit), 

1. 19. Stroolr. Gave the line a jerk with the view of fixing the 
hook fast in the fish, 

L 21. [labours, works upon. See p, 57, h 1. c. d. i\} 

1, 23. [leeches, doctors, c. d. p.] 

1. 24. [Wliilo increasing pains show that the disease is not 
fully developed, c. i>. r,] ' 

L 25. [they wait upon the ill, they watch the progress of the 
disease, c, i). i\] 

1. 2S. the Improper uso of mythology. Johnson had a strong 
objection to any collocation of Ciiristiau and nou-Christiun ideas 
that might seem to suggest that the two stood in any way on 
the same plane, Corajare the passage at p. 51, 1- IS. “ Trapp’s 
anger arises from las zeal, not for the author, but tlie priest ; as 
if any reproacli of the follies of paganism could ho extended to 
the* preaclicrs of truth.” Notice, also, how in the present 
pas 3 ;ige, I. 31, the word “ religion” is used, in the exclusive sense, 
of “the Christian religion,” and is opposed to “mythology.” 
Ills complaint against Urydeu is, therefore, that the poet in this 
jKissvige passes from mythology to religion without any Ijint of 
the gulf tlint seijarates the two. The ni&ining obscured by 
the way in which Johnson printed tlie passage. From “After 
having rewarded” donm to “Sacred history^* is one sentence, 
and should ho printed as such. 

1. 30. With Alga, etc. Scott has the note, “ The ceremonies of 
classical antiquity, observed by those who escaped from ship- 
wreck, are here detailed. The a/^/a, or seaweed, sprinkled on 
the altar* alluded to the cause of their sacrifice. Portunus, 
otherwise called Portuiuuus, was a sea goil of some reputation. 
The Orceins called him Paloimon, which was formerly his earthly 
name. He is mentioned by Virgil : 

‘ Et Pater ipse, manu magna, Portunus euntem 
Impulit.’” 

1. 31. In the language of religion. lu the (quotation which 
follows, “ Heaven itself is took hy violence,” is taken from a 
text of Scripture, “The kingdom of heaven sufiereth vioteuce, 
and the violent take it h)*' storui” {JHafthcw xii. 12). Comixirc 
the passage quoted at p. Si below from Dry den’s Lament /or 
AT;f>; p^iarlc^i {Threjwdia AufjWiialis}t where there is the same 
jumhllug of Christ iau and Pagim ideas wdiich Johnson is con- 
deinmng here. 

1. 37. one of tho moat awful passages of Sacred History. 
Johusen’s objection is to any iutermingling in ono aud the same 
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NOTKS. 
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compared by the poet to the mercy fibion-Q by ijod to the 
leraelites . 


18 certainly w roBg 

PsgB £9. 1 ^ AsA, glas^ Ijlre, clearsees mix’d nrltlz fivtUty 
bora The commas before and after *‘glaas>ljke,*’ which are 
found in some editions, were inserted by Scott, They do not 
appear to be wanted. The construction is, " and hole glass-like 
clearness with glass-like frailty,” that is, “facility for re- 
producing what appeared before ua, combmed with liability to 
weakness," Chnatie compares 
“ Anqelo Nay, women are frail too, 

Taahtl. Ay, as the classes w here they view themselres, 
Which are as easy broke as they make forms ” 

1. 17. Ualherbe, a Trench poet and critic (1635 1628) 

1. 27. [synod, council which consulted on religious affairs c n p ) 
1. 30. there is not another “Dr Johnson hastily expressed 
his belief that this is the only instance m Drydena poems of 
such a rhyme, which was common with hu predecessors and 
1 his earliest 


IJie following instance is from the second part of the Conquest of 
Granada, Act rv., Sa iiL . 

‘ This with the dawn of morning shall be done 
You haste to make her execution ' " 

Christie’s note on this passage 
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1. 32. [fruition is to be uttered as a word of four syllables, 
lU-Mvon, the last syllable rhyming with lone in alone, c. i>. r.] 
Pago 70, 1. 6. [bounds our oye, intcrruxits the \dew. c. D. P.] 

1, 10. [Our sight is limited, our view terminates, c. d. p. 1 
1. 13. forbsjglobcs, or spheres, symboiicid of the extent of their 
[X»vcr. One ^obo is supposed to bo placed within the other, 
ind to exactly fill the mterual space, c. d. r.] 

Page 71, 1. 17. [imsociablo matter, ideas which ought not to bo, 
3 r which cannot readily be, associated nith ono another. The 
kvord is now usually applied to persons, and dissociaUet or dis- 
y)rtla7d, U'ould be used, a D, P.] 

3. SO- [quatrain, astanza of four lines rhyming alternately, c.d.p.] 
I 32. he complains of Its difficulty. See in passage at p. 6, 

L 1, and the note there. 

Pago 72, 1. 7. transferred the invention of fire-arms, etc. 
Pqrtidise Lost, Bk. vi., 1. 50S fg. 

*h 12> [incidental disquisition, turning aside from the subject 
iu hand to enlarge upon some topic or event only incidentally 
incnlionciL For example, stanzas 105 to IGI form a digression 
on shipping and navigation, which is followed by an apostrophe 
to the lio}*ul Society, c. n. a\} 

L M Tho general fault is, etc. Scott has pointed out that 
the metre of the poem proved a continual snare to Brydeu as 
regards the point to whi ch -Johnson is referring. * * This structure . 
of verse has often laid him under an odd and rather unpleasing 
necessity, of filling up his stanza, by coupling a simile, or a 
moral, expressed in the last two lines, along with tho fact which 
had been announced in the two first. When these comments, or 
illustrations, hoNS'Cvcr good in themselves, appear to be intruded 
upon tho narrative or dcsscriptlon, and not naturally to flow out 
oi either, they uxust be considered as defects in compoaitiou ; and 
a kind of versification, which compels frequent recurrence to 
such expedients for filling up tho measure, has a disadvantage 
for which mere harmony can hardly compensate.” 

1. 21. “ Orbem jam totum,” a poem attributed to the Latin 
poet retconius Arbiter. [One of the choscu comixinions of the 
Emperor Kero, and dircctordn-chiof of the imperial pleasures, 
hence his title Lltijantiat Arbiter, ilattUew Arnold, however, 
suggests that tlio poem is the Phuraalta of Lucan, a Latin iioet 
of the first century a.d. c. n. i*.] 

L 2fi. Proteus, a sea god to whom Neptune confided tho care 
of his scaly flock, tho fishes. He is meutioned in Wordsworth’s 
sounet, l^htWorld ii too uuich with iw. 

Have .sight of Proteus rising from the sea. 

Or hear old Tritou blow his UTreathed horn.’’ 


^7^;L35) 
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L SS. U voold sot be etc. It ii not tatf to foUoM’ 
Johneon here. Modern tMl« certainly eoce no lucti (IiITcfcdcc, 
either betHcen the two coapleU of tnii %cnKi or between Uii< 
^crM as a whole and the >crse which follows it, as apiiears self* 
ob\ioas to him. Of iho two rerses, indeed, most modern critics 
wonld prelcr the first. It ought to bo notctl. as Orydea himself 
points out, that in tlio two Lines about l^tens the poet is 
quoting Virgil, G<or>j. iv. 3!i7-^ 

L 3<x For Upon made two glaring comets rise, **A comet 
was seen on the lltb of December, ICC-I, which lasted almost 
three moDtiis ; and another, the Cth of Ann], lCCi>, whtcii was 
risible fourteen daj s Apjicndix to bherbum’s Tratulaltou 0/ 
Mcuidiut, p ‘Jll " (ricott). 


banT>l, thej put in for safety at Utrgen, Tho attempt of the 
}CngIi>ii, under the Earl u( Sandwich, to cut them out was a 
disastrous failure, tho real charaetcr of which is lery faintly 
couLuiiisd m Drj den's rcfereniu to tlio alTair 
L5. • 

Drjden 
Ciuiiea, 
svoti on 
gold m iL 

L 7. consctoui of their store Tlie castor, or beaver, w-as 
behereJ to Im aware of the reason wlij he was hunted, and to be 
cafialilo on occasion of mutilating hmisclf, lhat the hunter might 
take what he wanted and leave olT pursuit, llie ships here, of 
course, are couitiaruvi 10 castors not jet rcvluccd to that last 
extremity hut still uthnig to find safety in lliglit 

I. 18 Besiege the ladles, and all DenmarB dare The Indies 
were there in tho shajie of the ships with their costly Indian 
cargoes. Bergen bclongeii to llic King of Dinmark, and the 
alUiiipt to violate the neutrality of the iiort was an invasion of 

Ills nghts. The slorj at tho tune was that the King of Den^ 

mark had conscntul to tho enUqinse, but had, whether hy 
accident or hy design, failed to notify iiw purjajsc to tli 
irovcnior of the place. 

L ID, [These, Uio latter, at. the enemy c P p ] 

[those, the fonner, i.e. the English c d i' ] 

L 22. [hazard to destroy, run the risk of destroying,] 

L 25. [shatter’d porcelain: port of the cargo from the East; ^r 




1^2 JOirX.SOX\S LIl'E OF DRYBEX. [p, 73. 1. 25- 

ccluiu was imported from Cliimi before the process of mmiufacturc 
was discovered iu England, c. ». l\] 

I 27. [hy tempests, etc., the battle waa stooped by a storm 
which prevented the English from Ciipturing the enemy s licet, 
c, u. i\] 

Pago 74 h *3^® account of Uxo differont soasatlons. etc. 
The ixissagc which follows is part of the account of the threo 
days' figl\t in the Downs between the English luider the Duke of 
Albemarle (the “great leader** referred to in the second verse) 
and Prince Rupert, and the Dutch under Do Ruyter. Ihc 
English licet ha<l separated, Prineo Rupert liaving received 
instructions to go off in search of the French licet, ami Albe- 
marle (Monk) and his detachment had to bear the brunt of the 
lirst day's fighting. 

1. ll. [doubtful moonlight, the indistinctness of objects when 
seen by moonlight, c. n. i».] 

,1. 2 k appropriated terms of art. What are commonly called 
‘‘'technical terms.” 

I. 27. not liberal, mechanical, such as, in the present case, 
shiphuilding. 

Pa^e 75, 1. 2. la tho dock, when describing the process of 
rclitting the injured ships. 

1. 10. And shalm them from the rialng beak la drops. The ship 
plunges lieadlong into the aca. If tlio scams liad nob been 
properly stopped, as ilcscribed, tho waves would lind entrance. 
As it is, when the beak rises out of the water the waves are seen 
to be falling hack from the acains in drops. Saintsbnry prints 
“.shakes,” and says that Chriatio prints “shako” without 
authority, lie adds tliab “ the singular is Ixvrcly possible 
(taking tlio previous lino as parenthetical), and would express 
the result of tho stopping.** I lind this more unintelligible than 
Dryden. 

1. 11, Somo tho gall’d ropes, etc. “^farline, a piece of 
untwisted rope, tlipped in pitch, and wrapped round a cable to 
guard it** (Scott). “ Scarcloth ** in tho next lino is a verb. Sir 
Thomas Urowne has “ ccreclothcd** (soarclothcd) in tho sense of 
wrapped in cercclotlis. TurpauUng is pitched canvas. 

1. 10. (Roj'al Society, founde<l in 1GG3 as tho “ Royal Society of 
I^udou for promoting Natural Knowledge.” c. n. i\] 

1. 20. seasoaablo excursion and artful return, that is, from and 
to his subject proper. • 

[soasouablo excursion, appropriate and well-timed deiiarturu 
from tho subject in hand, c. u. l'.] 

I. ‘22. Ono Uno, however, Icavoa mo discontented, etc. It is 
perhaps fair to remark that Johnson is a little inconsistent here. 
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If Drydea done u)ut Joh&scra vUbe« lie b»<l dene, wid 
**I»tionrc<I teienct into ftoclry by expliiniiii; loaniode," he 
wofild Asain hire enmnutted the fiuit for >thioh Johnxin tue 
^u*t blAtnoI Liui. For **tn£a*urc of lon^to Jti ” I^dc n wrote 
m the Crvt Mju'ou “inoeloilge of lonjptudt*.'* Itnprotal 
methoili of CnciiDe' the Wodtade from time to time dona? the 
»hip*e tojage arc -u mrant Notice tlut “cottjotroe" bis 
the actctil here oa the >ccoad ■} liable. 

L 22. a laisd better fors^d to reisco this to feel Johsaoa 
retamj to this (bought below, p. 91, L 9 f^ 

Pafe 76^ b ]3 Is Ukea &o=> Seneca. ThU is not quite 
acctiratc. In the posKigc which Johnaoii has in hii muar the 
elder N.-oeca redittls • tr^tion to the elTect that Oi id was in the 
habit of aayiag that the line of Tarro (not Vtrgil)— 

" Oauua ooctu craot pUeida coin pot ta qtuete 
would hare been roach iroprorti! if tiie last three wortls had been 
omitted. Pryden, ilaabtUas, look the hint for hu phrase frot^ 
the passage m Nmcca. 

L 19. The ChOoU Cf tralton, etc. " Thu tneat Lcantifol stanza 
rr«joirca bat htfle illiutratiori. Lordotj iinJge, as fcarly a* 
hhakcspcire's tinie, was a (ilacc aIloti/-.t for aiiiiwig the heads cf 
penocj caeca U-d for treastro- Tiias C'autby to Jlaitingi 

* Tlie priDcej b>tb nuke hi..-h acroont of ton, 

For they aooou&t hu heaii upon the l/riJgc. ’ 


b 24. [crest, fnlhlniect (L. errxJu*, resaltt C P f ) 
b 20. The poesi aachnlss with * drolls that izl^t tare better 
been crolUed. Tbe rtrse is as follows 

** Tbas to the easUm wealth thpjash storens we gri, 
il»t DOW, the Cijie ooi* ihx.bl'ii. fear t» osjr ; 

A constant (ra<le wwl will »«e-areh blow, 

• And gently lay ns on the spicy sLote. ” 

This prediction was as ncfortmiate w the esent as the other was 
the rcrewe. la th* v«y neat j ear the Itatch, by the ssypnie 
of CLothasi, indicted the grtatesi LunnliaUoa of the war on 
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ifcnccfurtb a senes of new times began, 

Tiie migbty rears in iong procession ran } 

Once more tnc gcMl-liVe Da\ui was restored, 

And wtUing nations knew their lawful lord '* 

L 20. there Is a lon^: Insertton, tliat is, a long passage con> 
tnbuted by Po 'Im to Tate’s w ork. 

1. 33 [AlscOrera, shoTis. G ». i*,] 

Pago 79, L fi. a man. Sir .iVntliouy vUhley Cooper, afterwards 
Lortl hhalK'sbnrj', had been a member of tho Council of State 
after the dissolution of itarebono’s Parliament in 1G33. In tho 
beginning of the Citil iVar he liad iup|>ortciI Charles J. c o. r.] 
[pro pensions, propensities, natural incUnations. c. p. p.] 

1. 17 [his ronatlc years, tho tiuio during which ho suppAted 
Croinwcli c- n r ] 

L 19 [gem. dress. Ife was so accustomcil to dccciro that bo 
was uneasy when placing the ji.trt of an honest man. c p r ] 

L 21. (flrst bias, early inclination tocid a D r.J • 

Page 80, 1 d nor was he serious enoagh to keep heathen 
tables DQt or bis rebgloa Slo note on ji G!i, h 23. 

1. 11) Iths giant's war. T)ic Ttiuns, sous of Uranus (Heaicn) 
and Oc (Earth), lia« ing lit-cO cs]m Ibd Iroiii heaven, fought ngainst 
ibeir failicraiiit iIcimmuI him, establishing Cronus (Satorn) in his 
place, cor] 

L Id [like Seiekfoh’a .Soo 2 A'm^s xx C cur] 

L IS. pUrs. (or, os ue should nowr say, Miss) EUUgrew wu 
maid of honour to the Uuchess of York, and died of small-pox in 
lf>33t m the twenty fifth year of her age c u r.] 

L 21. Terset tmme&xwsqus mlt. Horace’s description of 
PtnAar's stylo. 

L 23 tho word diapason U too technical. Soo the passage at 
p. 74, 1 21 fg 


earib. c o. r ] 

1. 0 [It can owe little to poetry, jioctry can do little to add to 
its awfulocse. c n. p J 

t 22. [neoaora, Couwtess of Abingdon, died May 31, 1C91, m 
iier thirty third year cor] 

_ll 27-30. (TJiese lines aro descriptive of a Roman general's 

triumph, a o P ) 

L 30. [bis pomp to crowd, to crowd all the magnificence of the 
procession bto one day. a u. r.] 
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JOHNSON’S LIFE OF DRYDEN. [p. 83, L 13-* 


83. K 13. Tijo scbomo of tUo ■worlt is injudicious, etc. 
See this objection already stated afc p. 3G, 1. 10 Ig* . 'vhafc 
follows Johnson is referring to a passirge at the ucgtnmng ^ Jho 
.Second Part of the poem. 'Pim Panther has .vsked where that 
wondrous wight, iufalUbility,” is lodged : 

First teat him Eoniewliere, and derive his race, 

Or cUc conclude that nothing lias no place”; 


to which the Hind rejoins ; 

Suppose though I disown it, said the Hind, 

The certain mansion were not yet assigned ; . 

The doubtful residence no proof can bring 
Against tlio plain existence of the thing. 
Because X)[ulosophera may disiigrco, 

If siglit by emission, or reception bo, - 
Shall it bo thence inferred, I do not see 1 
But you retpure an answer positive, 

^ Which yet, when I demand, you dare not give, 
• For fallacies in univcrsals live. 

I then atilrm that this unfailing guide.. 

In Pope and General Councils must reside ; 
Both lawful, both combined,” etc. 

h ‘J-J. is afraid to drink at tlio coinmon brook. 


“ Among the rest the Hind, with fearful face, 

Beheld from far the common watcring.placc, 

Nor durst approach, till W'ith an awful roar 
The soveceigu Lion bade her fear no more,” 

The ** Lion” being the King. 

1. 20. the City Mouse and Country Mouse, See p. 30, 1. 

1. 33. bribed by tbo subject, since Pope was a Catholic. 
[Rnhcti is hero used in the aeusc of bias^cdov c. D. i*.] 

Pago 81, 1. 10. [tho pause, the stop in the middle of each line, 
except the fifth, c. D. i*.] 

1. 2L Moro haughty than tho rest, etc. “The personal 
aj)poarauce of tlie Presbyterian clergy was suited by an 
atlectation of oxtremo plainness and rigour of appearance. A 
Geneva elaik and baud, with the hair close cropped, and covered 
w’ilh a sort of black akuU-cap, was the discriminating attire of 
thoir tcacliers. Tins last article of dress occiisioncd an unseemly 
projection of their ears, and procured those wlio alfcctcd it the 
nickname of prick- eai oil fanatics, and tho still better knowif 
appellatlou of Roundheads” ... (Scott). ** Predestinating cars” 
are cars that showed, by the peculiarity fclcott has described, 
that tile wearer was one of iliose wIio accepted Calvin’s doctrine 
ol ])redcstuutiou. 
t 
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JOHNSON'S Ln-'K OF DRYDEN. fp. SJ, 1. 0- 


Page 86» 6. [cozistitnUonal ‘absurdity, absurdity iu the cou- 

fjtilutiou (construction) of the poem. C. i>, i*.} 

L IS. [impropriety, iiuippropciatencss, unsuitability, c. i>. i\] 

L 2*2, [ratiocination, process of reasoning from cause to effect, 
c. u. i\] 

I 24 poem on tbe Birtb of the Princo of t7ale3. See p. 37, 
h 27 fg. 

Pago 87, h 2.1. Ms version, etc. The PoUio is a name given 
to one of N’irgil's kch^jnc.-f ; the episotlcs mentioned are in the 
biituc poet's 

Page 88,1. ll. [arguments, summaries of the subject-matter, 
o. V. r.l 

1. IS. Milbourno, a clergyman, attaclced it. See p. 40, 

I 21 fg. 

1. •2{. and sometimes licentious. Licentious here means free, 
not sticking cloudy enough to the original. See also p. 77, 
L 3.1, *'sonje lines ate inelegant or improper, and too nuinj^ are 
irreligiously Uceutious.” The word is used in what is now its 
iiHjsl common meaning of lewd, impure, at p, 47, 1. 3.'?. 

1. 30. [Trapp (1070' 1747), an enunent divine, lie translated 
the Atjuitl into blank vcrftofblajik verdou, 1. 32). Seepp. 51, oS. 
o. D. r.] 

1. 3G. the claudestiuo tefugo of scUool-boya. A ‘ crib,’ as the 
school-hoys call it, a translation wluch they uso in secret. 

Page 89, h d. [by opposing, etc., by setting linos of ono 
vorsiojj .side by dile with tho*c of another for the purpose of 
comparLon. o. n. r.) 

1. 14. [Tlie improvement in the p;\rt3 may injure the wliole. 

r. i>, i'.] 

1, 21. [this predomination, this power of enehamhig the atten- 
tion of the reader. Drydeu should he judged by the exteiit 
(“ his proportion '') to which he can command the reader’s atten- 
tion. c. n. i'.] 

- 1. 20. [Ariosto (1474-lo33), an Italian poet, is chielly known by 
his Ortmulo Fnrioso, a life work, published in sections at various 
iK.*uo<h during his life and after In's death. The poem was 
wi'itleu with the gre^itest care, in an cosy and graceful .style, 
c. u. r.] 

Pago 90, 1. 13. [still, always, c. i). v.] 

1. 21. [The Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, published in 1007, and 
Ui-nally known coi Fea.^/, Dry'deu wrote a. previouc 

OAej'of* St, 0*i'iha*d /?<fy in 1037. 8ee p, HO. c. d. r.J 

1. 30. [docs not want, etc,, is not lacking in lines which betray 
uegligeiice. c. n. r.J 

i 



L 3J, TIj# eoafilaiiaa U TJrtomp tW, TUt haa are ; 
•' Ut oM Tiawthtu* jhM tl.o priir> 

i)T l/T/th c«<un j 

H« raisoi a uwrUJ Ui |}<e alltJi, 
i'ho ‘Iff* *n aJit* I tJon a." 


Page 91,1 

■cal «f«t p' 
anaCtJ tdSfc, , . - 

iUM(uU« fxT llrjJta 
.mwl) Iclatra lb<ij» 


. «. »•) 


-bu i-iUuVl o).l> aMlJoial .^uliHViUt t|k U.c 
ticriitc pU) • of liie tija*' • i* i i 
L It (tctagei, lUuatraiiona w/inli arnun' Ujc iitia^lualo^ 
a l^ p ] * 

L 17 . (rttfodaiUoo- N-< p Ml, f Ji.' I i< ( / 

L J9 ({oatlagtac* aotiiirnul < U< I || I j 

1. l£l. TtrluQiie prflPUaia rea> lln h«J/ ol a iii)"ialii'n Iroui 
Horace. Tli« wont* '»hi<)i fuli ari a fri« iraji»uN<iji 

L XX f» pUglity. ode »ho»tral» tlif liUrar^ Hnfk of alujllirr 

c. a. r J " 

Page 91 *1- f*. ^ JSc 1 ritji eiiiii li\ MJ|1<‘. J' H ' f> P J 
I JS> TtPie lJa«i tar* na metiJag. < c. "cti ».,>» tiul 

llQileu >a thi« Str^ m uniril* 1 m, lir In.) ,.j|) 

iciTrJ aa iJca ai to tioiiiirii>e y)i)}i ihi Hiir>t, tli<vi 

aelrt* are toith {lottitaJ ojiil I ^jiri uii I i hpi>iif Fpioto n 

on ibe tene, a&il tliat U la ititli' iilt to i»ri'ivr ttir 

rCMrldbUiiOe to Mtiae id it 

L 31. (CapaaetUL, oae «f tbe *4-i«-u lurrin who Kut' h(,) a^aidat 
71»I«ea Jatnler itrui k film with fi„’/itiiirt^ f<i,wuu hr ifarof l«i 
ecaU the ma'U df ThtUi in >h tiaiii < of th‘ (.o.) « , hiiikluii) vr,- 
note cn p. 1.1, h 33 i i, i j 

Page&L I tliacgl] tt oar sot ptrbap* b« Qoiet cim ti 
ptnee. “Ica&nut mv «hj Johiiaini liMlho)i|;ht then Wai iii^ 
»ant of eUamraa in thU mri m priw \.|i|ia<,ii hiu 

giTtaniaWnt ibetrQ wme i}ie»uj,’ht in m rt j.-e.o.l imue ' li 
We lo<* lomarij to Jlim /the fJrU} i f«p f« If, we .fiaU m c I* 

WiUOg'rpdf }«llu)2 ilriwn (h'i*« pncljnrr* W iin h our liiitJiiuiio<i 
UwpltaMt-ate. Lthe those who trail, iif«>n « li/,r. jf ur Vrci 
txu *5® fitnl one jr,„nt Mrr nut »Up fytwanl arturrlv 

wUicaa aa laiprmkdt or (Muattll^ gUinr on mlirr aije «U, 
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• JOIIKSOX’S LIFK OF DRYDEK. [p. 94. 1. 27- 
inullibly tlcstroy u.s”* (Note by “ J. R.” in iluqiliy’s edition of 

I. '27. Dust. In the the reference to “youu^' diamonds*' 
is contrary to nature ; in the second, the genius (guardian spirit) 
of the cxstlo is confuicd 'SvitU the castle itself, and said to “ bow 
its ton ery forehead. C, D. r.] 

Pago 95, h 10. connects religion and fablo too closely. This 
charge is brought here against Urydeu for the third time in the 
L$/€. isce the note on p. (iS, I. 

1. ]5. “ When virtue spooms before a prosperous gale, 

My heaving \s'ishc3 lielp to dll the sail/* 

//i/iU and Panther^ J^art III., 

1. 19. Ho had heard of roversing, etc. Joln^on has mistaken 
the con.:!trnetiou. “UeversM” is an abaolutc conatiuctioh, and 
mt-aus ‘when Xature's optics had been revers’d.* All this criti- 
cism is petty. 

1.21. A hollow crystal pyramid, etc. “The love of conceit 
auf point, that iiivctcrato though decajdng disease of the litera- 
ture of the time, lias not failed to infect the A nuns 
That monstrous verse, in which the extinction of the tire is 
described, cannot he too often tpiotcd, botli to o.vposc the mean- 
uc:5S of the imago, and the confusion of the metaphor ; for it will 
he noticed, that the e^:ti^guisher, so unhappily conceived, is not 
even employed in its own mean oftice. The flames of London are 
fircjl a tallow civiuUe; and secondly hawks, which, while pouncing 
o)j their quarry, arc hooded with an extinguisher*’ (Scott). 

Paso 97f h 11. Of Triplets and Alexandrines, etc. A TTiplet la 
IV combi ualion of three lines \Yitli the same rhyme in place of the 
couplet that is the rule in llie heroic stanza. An Alcxiin<lrine in 
a line of Iwt lve, iuste.vd of the usual ten Hyllahloa. There is an 
e.vaiijple of both in the p.issage <piotcd above, p. 0-i, 1. 22 

** True, ’tin a narrow way tluit leads to bliss, 
liUt right l>ofore there is no precipice ; 

I'Var makes men look aside, and so their footing miss.” 

1. 21. [was tUo last. Thi^ Piad wavs imhlvshcd In 159S. c, n., r.] 

Pago 98, b •?. Cowley was the tot that Inserted tUo Alex- 
andrine at pleasure, etc. This is an error. The Alexandrine 
im-erteil among heroic lines of the syllahlcs is found in many of 
the writeid of ljueen KlizahetU’s reign " (Murphy). 

h \X [wrote some lines, the last three lines of A J)c>^cnplioa 
('•/ (t Ciiy .V/toir, written in 1710, and first published in the* 
'I uiitr. L\ i>. V.] 

1. III. the braces of the margins. The brackets, a.s w'e novv 
call them, put at ilie siile to show that three lines have a common 
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tbjaic. w* tlKsoi LrwdLtU l^va *ltn'^t tutj/xlj* £ji«u 
0(1 in RtoJtn) }^ntilb^ 

1. 33. Tasullf . ftCfcidcttta.1 cLiOf,^# cl lui trc. A i« 

govtnjttl by fi.si'A [**■», tU’i tbcrt/ure iloct oot fcjinit oi cMUAJty 
or dAOce. a t>. r J 

S9, 1- 7- Icnufal, I>UA.in j. c, n. r 1 
L 8. Featoa- Uijib i'tavjn, « i^nt cUiii }t>r({<>Uto boWi but 

in bu owa il»y ol HJiae rcpaUlion, llu tr&baUt4.<t Iwr li'KiLi »<f 
the Ody*»y for 

L H. » weak cr part jjUaW*, An tin-vitnuA #>lUblc. 

I, 15, TojtU,»r 0 cr tb« Hpx, ttc. .\ (f/ujiii.t lA I'w* *■ ■i‘>bn' 

ioo^ aiVAi coiZif*Kin w*tb Liirir Kuh^/ul t^jc lr<iu\#l4i 

to *cc jl Lu meUKvry Lu wru'ii bmi ** fir *1' 

not •' fiU’*L" S** in tbe ouciUiton ij/jiriiiiwuly Joba^in 

puu "ttAt’’ l^rjUtn nfvic '‘nbn " 

Pago 100. 1 - Dirte*. .‘•ir .fotm Di»u» (JO-'J 1C.KJ wa» ihe 

autlior of * {iiilon^ijiLitaJ .\(iKt Tn/^uM iKnov 

L 5. ^TLat vu uUl of Eesu. ttc. Il nui r>« Viziiictor 
Auguilct buow-'f. to nbo (b^rlbol iw tbl* 

««y tlia tiri{<roii-nj(.Qt« i.« }wJ nr^.c^Lt in Untin; 

L 13. t&at SA putlolA Qf Prydea ctay bo lett 77jlji it barilly 

«i iutc.iiutu (f.JMia (or u^ttihx OitHi oJ Mnati'/fii lu n liJp of 
Dr]<kn. Tluy arr moiovIi out of (<Lu« Ihrrr oj tf.r l<>ii^jjnotA 
tion /n.m bfilbLnime'a icn./ia <f Vjr^l JoKi.m.u nury of 
fuj U«b, u.<l irxa ~Ia/1 l>j inirrt 

L IS. (tflA ttSAn, afftettona, tbe htuhr {^ug>)oit > 1 >. r ) 


Page 102, 1 II, [aat (ia!«ul,»tc , 
tnent, but a* Iiiu.g rl.« pnnirry (>x4 
fUy, cb-fj 
Page 106, 1 17 Itttai, i> »■ J 

Page 103. L 2ri 11* Utrary at iMibalS. LwA'ilfi I'afa/i:, 
in booc}',i]. w ihr o.'SruJ r(ttii<iK'r of U,p ti-.-bbuin pxf < .lOUr 
bury. Dr. V}»« -wm ib^ bl.rwiia ti^nr in fir luLiuon's 
L fSt a.S S. Tbal u. Oil >orraM ‘'^m, at tl,® Holy S*.e. tht 
Court of tl*e 1*6;*. 

L3I. currtyla C<>ir;*v« *• joor ‘ jj IW, 1 1 SMnn 
Dndta wrote. KotJLxritl la/i i/,t tt( ailojitM ifie <«tr^6ri*n 
ntorautkia of tf.e dktultr. In all inirrrrrtnniuniiain*!, tbrtr- 
tons. It wot liecfcwwr* to tay wLttbtr rbe iLiU ptiii »aa 
^nhiig to lh« EngJub tljfc »“oor rtjk’i of tb« lUte of 
tla greaUr |Art of Calhi.lio boro;* 

Pa« Ita, b 14. l;a tu zsiurd cf W» Cctlgs fn da Dadication. 
‘If" *" elbrtntJy ,h„ 

ahouU duiiat* lu traiuUtion of Virgil W Kmg V\ilU*ui’lU 
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JOUNSOK’S LIFE OF DllYDEN, [p. 110, 1. 0. 


whidi, however, Dryden sturdily refused to do. Ill the hope 
tluit Dryclcii would relent at tlic Last, Tonsou had given Acn^oa 
tliroughout the pictures iu tlie book the “ hooked uoso ” of King 
William. The ^tory became. publie, and Cunningham (juotes 
from the Harlcian an epigram with the heading, “To be 

published in the next edition of Uryden's Virgil,’* 

“ Old Jacob, by <lecp judgment swayM, * 

To please the wise beholders, 
lla^ placed old Xassau’s hook-nosed heail 
On })00r Aeneas’ shoulders. 

To make the parallel hohl tack, 

Methinka tiiere’s little lacking ; 

One to/>k Jjjs father pick-a-pack, 

And t’other sent his packing.” 

L [.St. Cc>cili:t\s Feast fell oii Nov. 22, 101)7. This song 
was Alt'J^nntlcr'if See note on p. 00, 1. 21. C. u, n.] 

2*X I remember the counsel, etc. His sous 'would appear to 
haVe iesked him to write wth more charity of the priesthood. 
See note on p. 51, 1. 12. 

Page 110. L 2. CUarlca \7iU begin to recover bis perfect health, 
etc. .See the note on p. 55, L 12. 

1. 9. the profits might have been more. If ho had dedicated it 
to the King may bo what is ineauc. 


c 
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